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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


troversy, which was naturally overlooked 

while the headlines were screaming at each 
other, deserves examination now that an armistice 
has been arranged. The leader of a party is handi- 
capped by his Shadow Cabinet, his Consultative 
Organizations, the necessity of discussion with 
important and unimportant colleagues and sup- 
porters, and all the paraphernalia of preliminary 
ventilation of policy; and the policy itself, when 
it appears, is apt to be something of a least 
common denominator, with a cut here and a com- 
promise there, for the purpose of conciliating 
opponents and doubters within the camp. The 
rebel has no such disadvantages to contend with; 
he simply states his policy, and stands pat on his 
own platform. The result is that the public 
recognizes him as a more effective leader than his 
official rival. 


QO NE point in the Baldwin-Beaverbrook con- 


‘MacDonald; Mr. 


Something of the same situation has arisen in 
the Labour camp between Mr. Maxton and Mr. 
Maxton is the Beaverbrook of 
the Socialist Party, who says what he thinks, and 
stands to it. The Prime Minister and the leader 
of the opposition give the effect of saying what 
they think they ought to think, with the result 
that the public as a whole, which is quick to 
notice the difference of accent and sincerity, 
rallies to the bolder policy. In a word Lord 
Beaverbrook (like Mr. Maxton) can say what he 
thinks is right; the official head can only state 
what he thinks is expedient. It is true that the 
one may only lead a section, but the other creates 
the impression of not leading at all. 


It was different in the case of Gladstone and 
Disraeli and the great leaders of the past; even 
Mr. Asquith had more authority, or at least more 
appearance of authority. The present method 
may be more democratic, in the sense that it 
enables everybody who is anybody, and a great 
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many who are nobodies, to have a finger in the 
pie, but it is very doubtful whether it improves 
the pie, which resembles rather the resurrection 
pudding of one’s school days than the sustaining 
banquet of true political fare. 


The Government blundered rather badly in its 
Service order over the persecution of Russian 
Christians, but it is only fair to admit that Mr. 
MacDonald’s practical admission that he had not 
understood all the issues involved, retrieved the 
situation to some extent. It looks as though they 
acted precipitately in order to please their Soviet 
friends, and then retracted to please their religious 
supporters at home. The inevitable result, of 
course, will be that they end by pleasing neither 
party. The Soviet paper will denounce the 
Labour movement once more for hypocrisy, and 
they will be lucky if the Nonconformist Press at 
home does not rebuke them for cowardice, with 
a reference to Milton’s famous sonnet on 
slaughtered saints.’’ 


Apart from the Government’s notorious tender- 
ness towards ‘Moscow, the situation is, in fact, an 
awkward one. It is to be presumed that the Pope 
did not move without trustworthy information. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has been less 
definite, probably because his information was less 
precise, but his general attitude—and that of 
Nonconformists and Jews—has been the same as 
that of the Pope. It is not the Government’s 
business, of course, to take any action on these 
expressions of opinion; they can, if they choose, 
adopt a policy of complete non-intervention on the 
old principles advocated by Bright and Cobden 
against Palmerston. That is a defensible stand- 
point, but having once called for a report from 
the British representative at Moscow, it is more 
difficult to refuse, not indeed to publish the report, 
but to reveal anything of its contents. 


M. André Tardieu, as was. to be foreseen, has 
emerged from the protracted crisis in the French 
Chamber to find himself at the head of a Govern- 
ment and with considerably increased prestige. 
With a somewhat cynical gesture he has thrown 
more than one sop to the Radicals, and one may 
' well picture the glint of merriment with which he 
created, fully armed from his opportunist brain, 
the ‘‘ Commissioner of Tourist Traffic.”” M. Tar- 
dieu has every intellectual quality and a certain 
intellectual arrogance: he is apt to under- 
estimate the opposition with which his effortless 
and smiling superiority is apt to awake in minds 
less confident and less endowed. Behind that 
unceasing smile lurks a somewhat malignant con- 
tempt for all that is not M. André Tardieu. 


It brought him into conflict with British 
interests as French High Commissioner in the 
United States; it brought him into conflict with 
the Americans when he was Clemenceau’s right- 
hand man in Paris. He is now an older, and we 
trust a wiser, man; it is to be hoped that his 
excessive belief in the rapid and the precise will 
not tempt him to underestimate the force either 
of Mr. MacDonald’s somewhat misty idealism or 
that of the slow-moving benevolence of Colonel 
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Stimson. Intelligence, in such matters, is pot 
enough ; and the warmest admirers of M. Tardiey 
in this country will beg him earnestly to be a 
little less intelligent. 


For there is a danger of the Naval Conference 
becoming a merely tripartite success. It is more 
than likely that Anglo-American rivalry in the 
matter of naval construction will definitely be 
“‘canalized by the agreements between Mr. 
MacDonald and Colonel Stimson. It is possible 
also that the acute realism of the Japanese Dele. 
gation will enable them to reach a basis of settle. 
ment which will for years regulate their naval 
relations both towards America and ourselves, 
But it is difficult to see how these tripartite under. 
standings can be either durable or complete unless 
they are backed by some settlement of the naval 
position as between England and France and 
France and Italy. The Five Power Conference 
will never be a complete success unless it leads 
to agreement between Five Powers. 


A Three-Power agreement, even if supplemented 
by some “ continental ’’ patch-work between our- 
selves and France and Italy, will be at once 
too restricted and too dispersed to form any real 
foundation of a constructive programme of dis- 
armament. It must not be forgotten that the naval 
conference is a means to an end, and that the end 
is international disarmament both on land and sea. 
We may have every sympathy for the position of 
France, and every understanding of her age-long 
neurosis on the subject of invasion. But it will 
be difficult for even the most pronounced Fran- 
cophil to find excuses for his mistress if, after 
having blocked a full settlement of naval disarma- 
ment, she also blocks a full settlement of disarma- 
ment on land. French public opinion is too shell- 
shocked to see the impossibility of eating your 
cake and having it. But M. Tardieu, as we said, 
is wise. 


The violence of the attack made upon King 
Alfonso by Sefior Sanchez Guerra during the 
meeting at the Zarzuela Theatre has led to a 
marked reaction in favour of His Majesty. 
Gratitude is not one of the national characteristics 
of the Spanish race, nor does their somewhat dour 
individualism tempt them into any excesses of 
personal hero-worship. And yet even the most 
republican Spaniard must feel in his soul that 
King Alfonso, as a man, is a fine specimen of 
humanity. They may well object to monarchy 
as an institution, and there are naturally many 
groups of professional politicians who bitterly 
resented their own exclusion under the dictator- 
ship from the sweets of office: but they cannot 
honestly deny that Spain has prospered and gained 
in prestige under the egis of King Alfonso, and 
that he has done much to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion and incompetence which threatened to over- 
whelm the country at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


The Church and the Army still remain 


loyal to the monarchy and it is just possible that 
the crisis may be surmounted without the necessity 
of re-imposing a dictatorship. It has been sug- 
gested in some quarters that King Alfonso might 
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absent himself from Spain until the constitutional 
crisis has been settled: apart from the effect which 
such an absence might have upon his personal 
prestige, it appears that neither the Prince of 
Asturias nor his brother are of sufficiently robust 
health to undertake a regency. 


Lord Clarendon’s successor as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the B.B.C. has not yet 
been chosen and a speculation is still rife as to 
who will be selected. It has been rumoured even 
that Sir John Reith, the present Director-General, 
will himself become his own chairman. Such a 
solution need scarcely be taken seriously. The 
B.B.C. is too vital an element in our public life 
of to-day for it to be released from all safeguards. 
Sir John Reith is, it is said, an admirable admini- 
strator and one who has the ethical interests of the 
public at heart. But it is essential that the chair- 
man of the governing body: should have no con- 


.cern with the administrative cares at Savoy Hill, 


and that he should constitute a court of appeal 
in the many differences which are certain to arise 
between the highly intellectual staff of the B.B.C. 
and their highly ethical director. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? 


That is the main question which has to be 
answered. The B.B.C., as is inevitable, is exposed 
to all the odium which assails the possessor of a 
monopoly. Yet it must be admitted that it pro- 
vides the British public with a service far better 
than that furnished either by the dullards at 
Kénigswusterhausen, for hiccups of Hilversum, 
or the bright advertisements of Eiffel Tower. We 
do not wish to see any alteration in the staff or 
direction at Savoy Hill. But we do wish to see 
someone appointed as chairman who will be in 
the position to dominate both the staff and the 
critics of the staff, and to see the wood above the 
thick and prickly trees by which it is to-day 
encumbered. 


It would be affectation to pretend that Lord 
Gladstone was one of those sons who was handi- 
capped in life by the name of a greater father; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether he would have had 
any political career at all apart from his name 
and the Hawarden connexion. He did better in 
South Africa than at the Home Office in the 
Campbell-Bannerman-Asquith Government, but 
he will probably be best remembered for his filial 
devotion in defending his father’s memory against 
a slander. Good sons are fortunately not 
uncommon in the world, but Lord Gladstone’s 
otherwise modest merits found their happiest 
expression in that pious direction. 


. 


It is only in the conventional sense that one 
can regret the death of Mr. D. H. Lawrence at 
so early an age, for in fact, his work was done. 
There was genius in the man, and genius of a 
high order, but it was more the genius of style 
than profundity ; and all his later work was marred 
by an excessive insistence on sex. It is a pathetic 
delusion of the moderns that they are the dis- 
coverers of sex—the ancients knew quite a lot 
about it, and probably talked quite as much about 
it. In Lawrence’s case the obsession became 
a form of mania and his latest work is not likely 
to survive except as a curiosity. 


The Cambridge Union have rejected by a 
small but conclusive majority the thesis that ‘‘this 
house prefers a double blue to a double first.’’ 
This hard-won victory of the intellectuals is 
not likely to have any very deep effect either 
upon the Cam or the Isis. There are few 
double blues who play any very leading part 
in the debates either of the Oxford or the Cam- 
bridge Union, and the case was judged there- 
fore in the absence of the main, if inarticulate, 
witness for the defence. And yet even had 
these stern-faced, knock-elbowed men been there, 
I doubt whether the vote would have gone 
differently. Obviously, any man would, at the 
age of twenty, prefer athletic to academic 
honours: but even at the age of twenty we are 
not so blind to the future as alf that: we well 
know that at thirty-five the double blue will be 
drinking cocoa at the United Universities Club 
and grumbling at the decadence of modern 
youth, whereas the double first will be doing 
something not only useful but also remunera- 
tive. 


The lot of the double blue is indeed deserving 
of commiseration. He spends his youth in priva- 
tion and his middle age in regret: his May is 
chilled and clouded by the fog of physical strife, 
while his July is as emptied of delight as 
a cement tennis court. The double first, on the 
other hand, while enjoying the delights of private 
triumph when a youth, is compensated for the 
sorrows of middle age by the honey of power 
and the wine of success. Or else he also becomes 
a fellow of some minor college, and drops slowly 
into the dust-bin. 


And yet, in reality, this problem of brain versus 
brawn is deserving of more serious attention than 
that accorded to it by the Cambridge Union. Dr. 
Norwood the other day informed the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service that the public 
departments were not now getting the ‘‘ cream 
of the public schools.’’ It would be interesting 
to ask Dr. Norwood what he meant by that 
expression. He would answer probably that he 
meant ‘‘ the best men,’’ and on being pressed as 
to his definition of ‘‘ best,’? would answer that 
he was using the word in a teleological sense as 
the men best suited for the purposes for which 
they were required. But what are the purposes 
to-day for which we require the public school 
boy ? 


Surely they have altered somewhat from the 
days when the eldest son went into the guards, 
the second son into diplomacy, the third son into 
the church, and the fourth son to the Colonies. 
In those days, enjoying a monopoly of most of 
the earth’s opportunities, what we required was 
character rather than intelligence. Hence arose 
the public-school type in which conduct was every- 
thing, knowledge nothing, and understanding a 
thing that was left to chance. This type was 
probably as excellent a standardized object as any 
standardization can produce. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether these clean-limbed noodles serve 
any useful purpose now that the earth has become 
so competitive and so complex. The “ cream ”’ 


of our public schools would be the boys who were 
best at chemistry or mathematics. But Dr. 
Norwood would scarcely agree. 
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MR. BALDWIN ACCEPTS 


“HE reconciliation between Mr. Baldwin and 
the United Empire Party will give warm 
satisfaction to all those Conservatives who, 

like ourselves, believe in Empire economic unity 

as the only remedy for our present ills. Last 
week we pleaded for that reconciliation. We 
stated that it was the sheerest folly that a man 
of the practical genius and ability of Lord Beaver- 
brook should be allowed to drift away from the 
one party which is capable of putting a vigorous 

Empire policy into effect. We begged Mr. 

Baldwin to put away his timid counsellors, to 

take his courage in both hands, and to heal the 

breach. 

To-day, Mr. Baldwin has healed the breach. 
On Tuesday in a momentous speech, which was 
more vigorous than any he has made since the 
General Election, he went a long way towards 
meeting Lord Beaverbrook’s objections to his 
previous attitude on Empire economic unity. In 
particular, by pledging himself to summon an 
Imperial Conference, as soon as he is returned 
to power, and to negotiate without any hamper- 
ing restrictions the best economic arrangement 
he can with the Dominions, he has removed the 
chief obstacle to Lord Beaverbrook’s support. 

From the first Lord Beaverbrook had main- 
tained that, so long as the Conservative Party 
was pledged not to impose a tax on foreign food- 
stuffs, there was no hope of a vigorous Empire 
policy from that quarter. By an ingenious device, 
Mr. Baldwin has now made it clear that he will 
approach the Dominions with full liberty of 
action. If he succeeds in negotiating with the 
Dominions an economic agreement, which will 
involve the imposition of a tax on foreign food- 
stuffs entering this country, he will submit the 
proposals to the will of the country by means of 
a referendum. This new pledge of the official 
Conservative leader does not fulfil quite every- 
thing that Lord Beaverbrook demanded. Never- 
theless, it represents a considerable advance on 
Mr. Baldwin’s part, and we are not surprised 
that Lord Beaverbrook and his colleagues have 
accepted what must, after all, have been a difficult 
and generous concession. 

The scheme itself has certain disadvantages. 
A referendum is in many respects a clumsy and 
undesirable constitutional innovation, and it does 
not, to say the least, suggest the highest type of 
leadership. On the other hand, there is far more 
prospect of the country accepting a definite 
economic arrangement—which, while involving a 
tax on foreign foodstuffs, may go far to restore 
industrial prosperity and relieve unemployment— 
than of declaring itself in principle in favour of 
food taxes. 

Mr. Baldwin’s action need not, of course, be 
regarded as a surrender, although it is plain that 
pressure from within his own party has forced 
him to retreat from his non-possumus attitude. 
We imagine, however, that he was influenced by 
the reports of his agents through the country 
rather than by the voices of his political asso- 
ciates. In particular, he must have been im- 
pressed by the remarkable enthusiasm with which 
Gloucestershire welcomed Lord Beaverbrook. 
Both at Gloucester and Stroud the latter was 


supported on the platform by the local Conser. 
vative Member of Parliament and by the Con. 
servative candidate, and, while these gentlemen 
were loud in their professions of loyalty towards 
Mr. Baldwin, it was obvious that they were 
equally loyal to the policy of Lord Beaverbrook 
and that their constituents were very insistent 
that they should be. Doubtless, too, Mr. Bald. 
win was influenced by the report of Mr. Boyce, 
who hurried from Gloucester to London in order 
to announce this embarrassing truth to his 
chief. Lord Beaverbrook’s declaration that only 
the Coliseum pledge stood in the way of a recon- 
ciliation made things easier for Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Baldwin’s generous tribute at the Junior 
Carlton Club made things easier for Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

During the week-end peacemakers were at work 
on both sides. On Monday the two principals 
met and, after much negotiation, arrived at the 
agreement which does credit to the statesmanship 
and magnanimity of both men. What threatened 
to be a political disaster of the first magnitude 
has been averted, and Mr. Baldwin, freed, let us 
hope, from the excessive timidity which has handi- 
capped him in the past, is now assured not only 
of the support of the Empire Crusade movement, 
but of all those active and energetic elements 
which responded to its call for action. The 
forces of Imperialism have been united at a 
moment when they were threatened with disper- 
sion, and, if only Mr. Baldwin can remain 
convinced that boldness and yet more boldness 
is what his supporters demand from him, Empire 
economic unity can be made the dominant issue 
at the next election with every prospect of a 
Conservative success. 

Whatever views one may hold of the methods 
which Lord Beaverbrook has employed in order 
to gain his ends, no one can doubt the sincerity 
of his belief in Empire economic unity, or his 
determination to sacrifice everything in order to 
achieve it. His campaign has created some 
bitterness, but, viewed in the calmer perspective 
of the armistice, it has fully justified itself. He 
himself emerges from it with enhanced reputa- 
tion. Admittedly, he received assistance from 
Lord Rothermere, but, while the latter added 
daily a new rung to his political ladder, Lord 
Beaverbrook concentrated all his attention on the 
attainment of the one ideal which really mat- 
tered. By dint of much persuasion, an enormous 
expenditure of personal energy, a deal of astute- 
ness and daring, and a vast amount of genuine 
sincerity he has succeeded in imposing his will 
on a party whose very nature compels it to be 
suspicious of innovation. When one reflects that 
the country has an inherent mistrust of Press or 
any other dictatorship, and that Lord Beaverbrook 
is handicapped—not necessarily in the race of 
life, but certainly in his dealings with the Con- 
servative Party—by a Canadian mentality, the 
measure of his achievement acquires very remark- 
able proportions. 

That achievement may be ascribed, partly, to 
an accurate interpretation of the actual state of 
feeling of the country and, partly, to a profound 
instinct for political values. Lord Beaverbrook 
was a politician long before he became a news- 
paper proprietor, and certainly there are few 
men in Westminster whose knowledge of recent 
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English political history is so intimate. The 
economic unity of the Empire has always been 
the great ideal of his political life. Ever since 
the debt settlement with America Britain has 
been floundering in a morass of economic stag- 
nation. Neither the Safety First tactics of Mr. 
Baldwin nor the extravagant promises of Labour 
have provided the remedy for which a long- 
suffering population has been passionately long- 
ing. The Liberal Party has wrecked itself on 
the rock of Cobdenite complacency, and for ten 
years the country has waited patiently for a 
constructive policy which will lead it out of 
economic disaster. To-day, Lord Beaverbrook 
has supplied that policy. His courage and his 
obvious belief in the efficacy of his remedy have 
fired the imagination of the whole country. He 
has taken grave risks. We shudder to think 
what might have happened if Mr. Baldwin had 
been guilty of petty obstinacy and had dared the 
new party to do its worst. That Lord Beaver- 
brook would have fought to the last cannot be 
doubted. In all probability he would have 
wrecked the Conservative temple, but he could 
hardly have rebuilt it in three days. 

In finding a way out of a difficult impasse 
Mr. Baldwin has shown a great magnanimity. 
No one has ever doubted his loftiness of purpose 
or his single-minded devotion to the interests 
of his country. His weakness has been a too 
scrupulous regard for names and titles in his 
own party which no longer have any contact 
with the realities of modern-day problems. Strong 
leadership is a better specific for party unity 
than genteel compromise, and sweet reasonable- 
ness is a poor remedy for desperate situations. 
We trust that Mr. Baldwin has now turned his 
back on the Free Importers in his own party 
and that, having accepted the support of the 
popular Press, he will now go forward steadily 
with the policy of Safeguarding and Preference 
for which he has always stood in theory, but of 
which—in spite of four years’ office—he has not 
carried through anything like so much in practice. 
His good intentions have always been above 
suspicion. The unity which his statesmanship 
has achieved should act not only as a stiffening 
to his own resolution but as an inspiration to all 
his followers. Otherwise our modern Jehu, Lord 
Beaverbrook, may once again take charge of the 
Conservative chariot. 

We have been criticized for our support of 
the United Empire Party. The crisis which has 
just ended will probably mark its disappearance 
as a separate political entity, although it may 
remain as a kind of ‘‘ ginger group ”’ to further 
the cause of Empire economic unity and to carry 
on that educational propaganda which is so neces- 
sary to ensure success at the polls. Its great 
objective, however, has already been achieved. 
In the popular language of the day, it has put the 
Empire on the map again. Wherever one goes 
in the country, Empire economic unity is the 
leading topic of conversation. Who can doubt 
that but for the calling into being of the new 
party we should be so far on the road towards 
that goal as we are to-day? 


THE CRISIS IN INDIA 


By Lorp MEsSTON 


O the plain man the situation in India 
| grows more and more bewildering. The 
Government, to all external appearance, is 
carrying on the usual business of the country 
in the usual way, getting into its new capital, 
presenting its budget, working through its pro- 
gramme of legislation. And yet, up and down 
the length and breadth of the land, the drums 
are beating for red revolution; Mr. Gandhi lead- 
ing under his tattered flag of non-violence, his 
followers making no secret of their intention to 
resort to whatever measures of violence they may 
find convenient or safe. The Viceroy has held 
wise and weighty language about his respon- 
sibility ‘‘ for the effective maintenance of the 
law’s authority and for the preservation of peace 
and order.’’ But, as he speaks, the Union Jack 
is being pulled down, the red flag hoisted, 
Independence Day proclaimed, and preparations 
made for widespread breaches of the peace and 
a general defiance of the law. All this, we say, 
bewilders the plain man; and though he is 
willing to admit that the East cannot be rigidly 
judged by Western standards, the suspicion 
creeps over him that India has lost for the 
moment its sense of proportion, if nothing worse. 
That is precisely the trouble. The extreme 
home-rulers are going through the motions of 
a nation struggling to be free; and the true posi- 
tion is totally different. The British Parliament, 
and through it the British people, are solemnly 
pledged to guide India to self-government within 
the Empire. But self-government is not an easy 
art, or one that is learned in a day; and India 
has had no experience of it for centuries. Par- 
liament therefore stipulated that the path to full 
self-government should be taken by stages, and 
that the pace of advance should be determined 
by the capacity for political progress which 
India may develop as she moves along. It was, 
and remains, an honest straightforward plan for 
a steady march towards the goal which Canada 
and Australia have reached, and sober citizens 
might have been expected to interest themselves 
in making it a success. Instead of this, a small 
and noisy section of Indian politicians have done, 
and are doing, their utmost to make it a failure. 
During the ten years from 1919 which were meant 
to be the first stage of the experiment, they have 
obstructed it at every turn. They have attacked, 
by boycott and threats, the enquiry which Sir 
John Simon was commissioned by Parliament 
to conduct. They have intimidated into silence 
the moderate-minded Indians who might have 
worked the new constitution. And, steadily grow- 
ing in audacity, they now proclaim revolution 
unless the constitution is immediately altered to 
their liking. 

Before we condemn their methods, let us try 
to understand what they want, and why. They 
ask that the 1919 plan be set aside, and that com- 
plete self-government be granted to India, not 
by stages but at once. There must be no enquiry 
into their fitness or otherwise for the gift. Great 
Britain must simply withdraw, and India must 
be left a free agent, outside the Empire, at liberty 
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to repudiate its obligations and to choose its own 
allies. This is in effect the demand of the 
extreme wing of the Nationalists, known as the 
“‘Congress”’ party. The arguments for it are 
almost entirely arguments of theory and senti- 
ment—self-determination, the ancient civilization 
of India, and the like. The uses to which India 
would put its independence, or the means of 
maintaining it, are never described; there is no 
evidence that they have ever been faced. 

There is, however, a less intransigent group 
of Nationalists, calling themselves the Liberal 
Party, who are not quite so peremptory in their 
statement of claim. What they insist on is that 
the provinces should immediately be freed from 
British control, and that early steps should be 
taken to emancipate the central government also, 
by giving it ‘‘ Dominion status ’’—a term unfor- 
tunate in its ambiguity, but clearly meant to 
describe a position within the Empire, similar 
to that of Canada or Australia. In order to 
satisfy the Princes who rule their own States 


without interference from British India, they 


promise a system of Federation, in which the 
self-governing provinces would be associated 
with the Princes (or with some of them) in the 
general direction of the country as a whole. 
They disclaim any intention of cutting them- 
selves loose at present from the British Com- 
monwealth. 

The views of this more temperate brand are 
susceptible of discussion. Those who propound 
them have been invited to a round-table con- 
ference which the British Government will 
convene to consider the Simon report. If they 
accept that invitation, and are not in the interval 
caught up in Mr. Gandhi’s promised hurricane, 
there will be opportunities for getting down to 
the practical details of their scheme. It will be 
possible, for example, to examine with them how 
these new and untried democracies in the pro- 
vinces, with populations ranging from twenty 
milions to forty-five millions, are to be based on 
an intelligent electorate; how they are to be 
protected from their own inexperience; how the 
Moslem minorities, at present racked by genuine 
apprehension as to the future, are to be reconciled 
to majority rule; and so on. In a dispassionate 
atmosphere it may be possible to induce them, 
leaving sentiment aside, to probe with us the 
practical problems of federation between the 
frank, if benevolent, despotisms of the Indian 
States and the totally different type of govern- 
ments in the British provinces. On all these and 
many other anxious issues the Indian leader may 
be assured of a straight deal, if he wants to do 
his best for his country and not to serve some 
section or slogan. ‘We, on our side, are honestly 
seeking to find how India can best and most 
quickly be fitted and guided to the position in 
which we are pledged to place her. If the-con- 
stitution of 1929 started badly, we are prepared 
to begin afresh. After all, what does it matter 
if diarchy has to be scrapped, or communal rolls 
established, or any of our democratic fetishes 
sacrificed, so long as we can discover some clear 
means of wise political advancement ? 

But—and here is where the sense of proportion 
fails—how can we deal with the ‘‘ Congress ”’ 
party when they do nothing but fling ultimatums 
at us? On Tuesday last, one Mr. Reginald 


Reynolds. went, as Mr. Gandhi’s emissary, to 
present his final challenge to Lord Irwin. The 
student of history may amuse himself by pictur. 
ing how Mr. Reynolds would have fared if he 
had found himself on a similar mission at the 
court of Aurungzeb. But, fantastic though the 
episode may seem to us in England, it is capable 
of serious reactions on the Indian mind. In our 
placid British way we are apt to smile at excess, 
as certain to defeat itself in the end. In the East 
it follows a different course, and rarely subsides 
without much suffering. To what useful purpose 
would suffering in the present case be imposed 
on the country? The question is not a mere 
oratorical one. 

Extravagances apart, the issues that we shall 
have to study in the coming months will be some 
of the most momentous that England has ever 
been called on to settle; and while we are at 
work upon them it is inconceivable that we should 
be hustled and bullied by threats of outrage. 
The party which employs those threats is power- 
ful out of all ratio to its numbers; it has fired 
the imagination of young India widely and deeply; 
it has no hesitation in playing on the passions 
of the mob, as it has done before, and with 
equally disastrous results. But surely all this is 
as dust in the balance compared with the well- 
being and the real progress of India’s peoples. 
For them we are responsible. We are shortly to 
be engaged in working out their future. In that 
grave task we need their co-operation. We can- 
not have it unless there is peace and order in 
India. And there can be neither peace nor order 
until the law is asserted against those who are 
preparing to defy it. Hard and unpleasant though 
the duty may be, the Viceroy will be driven, 
sooner or later, to discharge the responsibility 
which he has accepted. How long he can post- 
pone its discharge, it is for him to decide, as he 
surveys the issues at stake, the failure of all 
attempts to reconcile the irreconcilables, the grow- 
ing discouragement of loyal Indians, and the 
position of the British official, now taxed almost 
to the limit of his endurance. In many respects 
it is profoundly true that, in the handling of the 
Indian situation, we have need of a new spirit. 
That spirit, we have little doubt, will be given to 
us; but it can move over the face of calm waters 
only, and not in a tempest. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


OLITICAL preoccupations this week have been 
Pp largely extra-Parliamentary. Interest has centred 

not so much in the Chamber as in the private 
meeting and on the platform. Each of the three 
parties began the week with certain possibilities of 
trouble in store. Each finished in an atmosphere of 
amity and unity . 

In the case of the Liberal Party the surface is 
glossed and polished, but few Liberals shut their 
eyes to the ominous fissures in fhe underwork. The 
Liberal Parliamentary, Party has awarded Mr. Lloyd 
George another vote of confidence; the lease—with 
dilapidations—is renewed month by month. The 
Liberals have declared in chorus that they will work 
together as far as is humanly possible. The bounds 
of human possibility, in the co-operation of Mr. 
Runciman and Sir Donald Maclean on the one hand, 
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and Mr. Lloyd George on the other, will be measured 
jn due course. 4 

The Liberal troubles arose out of the action of four 
members who voted with the Government, and eight 
who abstained from voting on the Coal Bill Quota. 
The Bill has still to go through its report stage and 
receive a third reading. The question will then have 
to be answered : ‘‘ Is the unity of the Liberal Party so 
solid that the twelve will right about face?” Certain 
of the twelve at the party meeting were prepared to 
accept a resolution in favour of supporting party deci- 
sions in the division lobby only if by so doing they 
did not go contrary to their conscience. It is difficult 
to see how their views can change at the third time 
of asking. On the second reading and on the Quota 
amendment the abstainers were almost demonstrative 
in their line of passivity. They may become less 
demonstrative but they will remain passive. 

The Labour Party was faced by another of the 
sporadic outbursts from the Left, this time by Mr. 
E. Sandham, who, since he came into the House at the 
General Election, has emphasized his freedom not only 
by criticizing his leaders but, on occasion, by wearing 
an open-neck shirt and no tie. Mr, Sandham contends 
that Ministers have been making public statements of 
policy which are not in accord with the party constitu- 
tion and ‘‘ Labour and the Nation.’’ Left Wing and 
Ttade Union spurs have been used with effect on 
Labour leaders, but discipline in the party is tighten- 
ing, thanks largely to Mr. Arthur Henderson, and 
Mr. Sandham was more or less laughed out of court. So 
the Labour Party came through the week scatheless. 

So far as the Conservative Party is concerned 
Mr. Baldwin’s referendum speech brought relief and 
satisfaction to men at Westminster who were viewing 
the future with undisguised concern. 

In the Chamber itself, Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Churchill have again crossed swords to their own 
evident satisfaction and to the enjoyment of all those 
who would like to see something of the old individual 
hostilities restored to a too-complacent Parliament. 
Mr. Snowden, as in 1924, is priding himself on being 
able to keep all his Budget secrets. It is a recognized 
Parliamentary practice at this season to devise subtle 
questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
design of getting him, inadvertently, to say something 
which might reveal his intentions. The practice 
affords more entertainment than enlightenment. This 
year the uncertainty as to the future of the McKenna 
Duties is the excuse for a more intensive attempt to 
unmask the Chancellor’s mind. Similarly, it is the 
reason for Mr. Snowden’s still more oyster-like 
attitude. 

In Parliamentary ‘warfare, a Minister is marked 
down for tackling by his predecessor in office. While 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald talk pleasantly 
and almost apologetically to one another across the 
despatch box; while Sir Worthington-Evans and Mr. 
Tom Shaw modulate their parade-ground voices; and 
while Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and Sir William 
Graham exchange cascades of kindly words, Mr. 
Snowden and Mr. Churchill breathe fire and anger. 
If Mr. Churchill, with a provoking smile, jumps up, 
Mr. Snowden edges forward, ready to retort before 
anyone can come between him and his antagonist. 
Mr. Churchill wags his forefinger menacingly, and Mr. 
Snowden rattles his horn-rimmed glasses on the 
despatch box. Mr. Churchill wraps up his gibes in 
careful phrase, Mr. Snowden retaliates without finesse. 
They provide the House with the best example of 
scientific warfare it has had for a generation. 

Part of the week has been occupied with a some- 
what perfunctory examination of supplementary esti- 
mates. House of Commons control over finance is 
notoriously incomplete. Millions of money are voted 
annually without a word of debate, and those estimates 
which are discussed are criticized by only a few 


members who are rarely anything like conversant with 
the intricacies of national finance. Ministers present 
estimates of which they have only vague knowledge, 
but, with permanent officials seated in the pew under 
the gallery and at hand for consultation, they manage 
to struggle through. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of Transport, 
who has figured this week in connexion with supple- 
mentary estimates, is not in the category of the 
ill-informed. He is, in fact, one of the outstanding 
successes of the present Ministry. Reasonable in fact 
as well as in form, a first-class debater. with a faculty 
for appreciating the other point of view, and a general 
desire to meet it as far as possible, he is one of many 
successful Parliamentarians who have graduated in 
that useful training centre, the L.C.C. 

First Citizen 


THE ART OF LIVING LONG 
(A word to men of fifty) 
By Lorp BEAVERBROOK 


N APOLEON in the days of his power 
remarked, ‘‘ I inherited nothing from my 
father except a weak stomach.” This 
statement ranks with the bulletins in its epigram- 
matic mendacity. Napoleon’s early middle-aged 
stomach was the result of the trials, the anxieties, 
and the ambitions of Napoleon’s youth. At 
Toulon, in Italy and in Egypt he had put on 
his physical frame a burden that it could not 
bear. As Kipling, in this very connexion, has 
said: ‘‘ Morning never tires you till afternoon.’’ 

It is in middle life as we are turning, or have 
turned fifty, that we feel the strain of the early 
days—and this is especially true of the active 
career of business. Youth can in one sense 
endure anything because it is not aware of the 
wastage of its nervous tissues. But the wastage 
is there right enough. A young man of powers 
and ambitions starts his business in a big way, 
and, in aiming for a large turnover, he must 
manage to a great extent on borrowed money 
or credit. The consciousness of this indebtedness 
preys on the mind, on the nerves, and finally 
on the body itself. Anxiety is the foundation of 
bad health, even if that anxiety is only a legacy 
from the youthful past. And Youth is more 
susceptible than it thinks to this particular kind 
of strain. Its nervous fibre is not yet case- 
hardened. In every business deal or crisis it is 
not merely re-living, as the middle-aged do, some 
past experience, but is exercising the full force 
of its intellectual and imaginative activities for 
the first time. The effect of this over-exertion 
is not felt till fifty. For exactly the same reason 
the rather sickly youth with inherited disabilities 
is likely to grow into a hale and hearty middle- 
age. He has nursed himself from the start and 
rectified his weaknesses. As the old saying goes: 
‘“‘ If you want to live long, have an incurable 
disease.”’ 

All this seems pessimistic from the point of 
view of the active middle-aged man of affairs. 
Yet I am an optimist, because I believe it to be 
possible for a man of fifty to rebuild his consti- 
tution. I speak under the possible correction of 
experience, because I am dealing with my own 
case. I overworked in youth and am now 
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struggling to rebuild. Should I succeed I shall 
have proved my contention. Should I fail, I 
shall be an awful example of rash advice to 
others. 

But there are precedents which prove that the 
adventure need not be unsuccessful. Luigi 
Cornaro is perhaps the most famous instance in 
history, because he gives the best account of his 
own experiences. Born in Italy in 1464 he was 
of ‘‘ delicate constitution and choleric disposi- 
tion,’’ which finally developed ‘‘ into marked 
intemperance.’’ Suddenly, in middle life, he took 
his health sternly in hand, and ‘‘ from a de- 
spairing and almost helpless invalid ’’ he became a 
man of perfect health and lived to over a hun- 
dred. His best known dictum is: ‘‘I never 
knew how beautiful the world was till I reached 
old age.’’ 

I can give a further instance out of my own 
knowledge. The late Mr. Dickson, who built 
the country house in which I now live, was a 
merchant who at the age of forty was warned 
that if he did not give up business and devote 
himself to country pursuits he would die im- 
mediately, but that a change in the manner of 
life might enable him to live a few years longer. 
He devoted himself to working this estate, and 
he is buried in the Churchyard at Leatherhead. 
His tombstone gives his age as ninety-two, and 
bears the inscription : 

Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace 
Whose mind is stayed on Thee. 

These are instances of men who brought their 
brain power, through their will power, to bear 
on their bodies. And that is all you can do with 
brain power at fifty. The brain itself is by then 
like a muscle set for life. It may be turned to 
one purpose or another, but its quality is finally 
determined. And what your brain is, you are. 
It can arrange for your happiness and con- 
venience, or plunge the soul into melancholia or 
despair, far more effectively than the body can. 
For the body can be put under some kind of 
orders in middle-age, whereas the brain cannot. 

The trouble here is that men too often only 
begin to value the brain when the time for increas- 
ing its power has gone by. The boy and young 
man can build up intellect by sheer will and hard 
work. How many youths brought up under 
affluent conditions, and consequently with the 
** best of educations,’’ care to do so? The 
premium put on powers at games in the public 
schools is a sufficient answer—for social ambi- 
tion reflects the opinion of the majority. It is 
for this reason that the street boy, trained by 
sheer necessity to exercise his brain hard, from 
the very outset, often outdistances his more 
fortunate competitor in later life. 

At fifty, then, the trained brain must begin to 
think about the body it has neglected too long. 
Instead of calling on it for more reserves for 
mental or physical excessives, it must order it 
to repair the wastage of the past. ‘Everyone knows 
his own constitution and the general laws of 
bodily health: that the heart must be given due 
rest in sleep if it is to pump the blood through 
the body: that the lungs must be given fresh 
air if they are to purify the blood as it comes 
back on its movement to the heart: and that the 
stomach, the least thought of but the most 
important of all organs, should be given a chance 
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by a strict practice of moderation in eating and 
drinking. The stomach is indeed always evilly 
entreated by the brain, because of its immense 
capacity for recuperation. Unlike the heart or 
the lungs, it is expected to be well in a day of 
two, whatever has been done to it. Middle-aged 
men sometimes do wrong to the heart, or the 
lungs by overwork or stuffy rooms, but to their 
stomach they do wrong always, by eating, drink. 
ing and smoking too much. 

Here we must all call the brain and the will to 
the rescue and instruct the body to follow a regime 
which will give the mind, which is the personality, 
the happiness it desires. The body in fact must, 
late in life, be put to school. It must be taught 
to refuse overwork, whether physical or intellectual, 
and to insist on proper sleep, lest the overstrain 
of the nerves should affect the heart. Fresh air 
and deep breathing—the delights which the 
countryside affords—must give the lungs the 
strength and power for purification which they 
need. For the stomach, moderation is the only 
rule. A man may well practise these habits with- 
out becoming a valetudinarian who makes him. 
self ill by always fussing about his health. But 
the last rule is the most important of all. 

Avoid anxiety, which destroys the body through 
the mind: or in other words, leave the adven- 
turous risks to the younger men. 


‘THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD ’: 1930 
By Mrs. ARIA 


E may take it that Eve was the one woman 
mankind has ever known, not exalting the 


manners and habits of the previous genera- 
tion. History does not state her. views on Lilith, or, 
at least, I have not been privileged to meet these 
wholly writ in prose or poetry. 

Through the centuries the older women complain 
against the young, and now, when the plums of 
Parliament are dropped into the wordful mouths 
of female youth, and children have been threatened 
with the dole-endowment, it is inevitable that the battle 
cry of yesterday should be shrieked out louder and 
louder. 

It is trivial to dwell upon the faults and weaknesses 
of the modern girl. Let her walk as she will in trans- 
parent silk stockings, in curtailed cretonne, or in a 
taffeta chemise, while we look respectfully to the 
proved indispensability of her and understand that the 
Church and the auctioneers alone deny her equality 
of right to labour. Calculating her value on her 
subtraction from the scheme of things, we can best 
appraise her achievements. It is now impossible to 
visualize political, professional or industrial affairs 
without woman. The Government Department admits 
her claim to its highest branches, hardly a_ local 
administration is able to carry on without her; a few 
of the best hospitals are managed and staffed by her; 
she is indefatigable in the cause of charity, with 
promotion of the welfare of the young and of the 
old, the poor and the sick, being at once keen to 
detect woe and swift to mitigate it. The last virtue 
may be reckoned the first, and it is emphasized 
through all the ages, inscribed by the eternal femi- 
nine. She, indeed, works to the standard of kindness 
in another’s troubles, courage in her own. 

And now, undoubtedly, I contend that she should 
be encouraged to preach when she will and to practise 
loudly as an auctioneer. Go into any sale room, of 


books for example, and it is easy to realize the life 
she could hammer into the dead atmosphere: the 
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excitement she could instil in the breasts of the buyers 

her persuasive intelligence and her audible descrip- 
tion of each volume; what a relief to the murmuring, 
indistinct monotony which now prevails, to meet the 
standard of sixty lots per hour, while the devil of 
disappointment takes the hindermost of the bidders. 
When house-hunting, what an advantage to be accom- 
panied by a nice girl rather than a stuffy office-boy. 
While I uphold the capabilities of the newest girl, 
her cleanliness, her self-reliance, her activities and 
her revolting independence, I put forth a theory that 
she is moribund and reactionary—out once again to 
capture Man. 4 

Among unexpected developments, alike of the fine- 
lady undergraduate, the official, the shopman’s 
daughter and the film artist, I recognize a determina- 
tion now to start life with home, husband and child. 
So, and I am sure in my prophecy, marriage, unlike 
its previous good conduct record on the last page of 
fiction, is to be the opening chapter of the heroine’s 
career in fact. Marriage by hook—or by crook of the 
Divorce Court—she intends to accomplish in little 
other spirit than the experimental. According to plan, 
which can only be upset by the advent of a true 
self-sacrificing love, she will, of course, in due time, 
place her domestic treasures on some handy shelf 
and get on with a job in public life or proceed to 
triumph as a bridge expert. 

It is amusing to realize the perversity of her. The 
suffragette’s knock having been answered by the war’s 
alarms, doors flung to the wide, and all the barriers 
down to complete citizenship, with the privilege to 
assist, if proficient, the tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
doctor, dentist, lawyer, mayor and magistrate, the 
new girl may be heard to declare she would like to 
be a mother. 

Girls steadfastly refuse to countenance the policy 
of polygamy, hesitate modestly at the plea for the 
recognition of the illegitimate child, and, all illogic- 
ally insisting upon their right to maternity while 
deploring the shortage of husbands, are determined 
to acquire one, if not two, of their own. The virtue 
of informed girls must, alas, be left to themselves; 
but it is pleasing to acknowledge that the majority 
grows less prone to mention a ‘‘ temperament,”’ or 
to quote Plato. 

But in her social relations with man the girl shows 
a vast improvement upon the tactics of her pre- 
decessors who were so flagrantly inviting. She is 
vague, she is careless and has little taste for concen- 
tration. The arts of attraction are included in no 
scholastic curriculum, but somehow each exponent 
follows the same best principle of denial. She conceals 
her eagerness, adopts the super-occupied attitude, 
fais to keep appointments, abstains from writing 
or telephoning and gathers up a good harvest of 
outings and meals. 

I dismiss the new girl for a word of consideration 
of her new baby, who is a detached morsel, leading 
from birth the individual life decreed by the earnest 
scientists. No longer can the hand which rocks the 
cradle be accredited to the rulership of the world. 
Cradles are not rocked, nor even swayed. Babies are 
hedged round by prohibitions in their wooden-headed 
stationary cots. Their cries are unheeded, self-control 
being indicated as desirable, while they are enforced 
to a total abstinence from cuddling; the kiss is taboo, 
and open-air treatment, generously awarded a few 
hours after birth, is taken twice daily in a leather- 
lined perambulator, come wet, come dry, come sun, 
come wind. 

The new mother determines, of course, that her new 
daughter shall establish a perennial record of righteous 
conduct and pure thought; and her eldest son will 
inevitably deserve a Blue in some sporting direction. 
Anyway, the time has come to cease from cavilling 
about our girls: that fashion, with others, has died 
of too much zeal. 


LANGUAGE IN OPERA 


N little more than a month Covent Garden will 
I open its doors for a season of international grand 

opera (even the season is, not without reason, 
technically known as ‘“‘ grand’’) on established if 
not very exciting lines, and it is unlikely that one 
word of English will be sung in the course of it. 
This absence of English, though not of English 
singers, is bewailed as a calamity by those who, 
apparently, regard as essential for the proper appre- 
ciation of an opera an understanding of the plot 
and of every sentence used in the development of 
it. They put down the premature decease of the 
British National Opera Company as a blow to 
British music in general only slightly mitigated by 
the fact that the Covent Garden Touring Company 
has absorbed some of its singers. The chief virtue, 
again, of the latter company is not, it is considered, 
that it has given and continues to give some of the 
best performances from a strictly musical point of 
view the provinces have ever known, but that they 
have been sung in a language the audiences can 
understand. This last point is not even true. I 
heard this company perform ‘ Die Meistersinger ” 
once and ‘ Turandot’ twice—production good, 
orchestral playing excellent, and singing more than 
adequate—and ‘‘ understood ’’ those operas because 
I am very familiar with them and not because I 
could grasp more than a word here and there of 
the near-English the singers emitted. ‘ Turandot’ 
would have been no more and no less intelligible 
had it been sung in Chinese. Indeed, except that 
Chinese is probably unsuited tonally to Puccini’s 
sweeping melodies, the adoption of the’ tongue in 
which a real Princess of old Pekin propounded 
riddles would have enhanced the generally romantic 
effect and added a piquant tang to the doubtful 
Chinoiserie of Puccini, Goldoni, B.N.O.C. survivors, 
and Streatham Hill. That the opera was being sung 
in English improved it hardly at all. Had it been 
sung in intelligible English it would have improved 
it still less and might even have harmed it. 

Opera in English is an ideal that is not worth the 
pursuit, for it is an ideal that brings verbal realism 
with it. This is just what the British public (rather 
proud of its sense of humour where opera is con- 
cerned) does not really need. The plots of ninety 
per cent. of the operas in any repertory are familiar to 
most, and a synopsis is usually available in the 
programme. The purport of ‘the words in Wagner 
and the Italian works is fairly clear, and I doubt 
whether English would make them much clearer. 
Some few operas, Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas et Melisande ’ 
is one of them, cry out for their original tongue; 
this work has been given in English, in an admirable 
translation, but it did not transplant and listening to 
it was an unhappy experience. 

No one would wish to rule out altogether the sing- 
ing of opera in English. Opera by British composers, 
from ‘ The Bohemian Girl’ via ‘ Esmeralda’ and 
‘ Columba ’ to ‘ Hugh the Drover,’ it would be absurd 
to divorce from the vernacular. ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ 
which is to be given in English in the autumn, will 
almost certainly gain by translation, for it is a rollick- 
ing, impudently improper affair, and many will then be 
able to see a double meaning where hitherto they 
have been unable to see even a single one. But to 
resent any season of opera in London sung in German, 
Italian, French or Russian as an intrusion, a reaction- 
ary obstacle in the way of establishing permanent 
opera in English, by English people and for English 
people, is absurd, for that laudable’ combination of 
home products is just what English people do not 
want. If an opera is sung in English they will hear 
and enjoy it, if it is a good opera and well sung. 
If it is a bad opera, badly sung, it might be sung 
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in English or in Sanskrit for all the notice that will 
be taken of it. For we are not insular in our music 
like the French, who must have opera in French at 
the Paris Opera House, not because they want to 
understand what is sung but because the prospect 
of any other language regularly being heard there 
would be deemed an outrage on the national honour. 
Nor is opera as necessary to us as it is to the 
Italian, who classes it with the pasta he eats and 
the Chianti he drinks, or to the German, who accepts 
as a matter of course opera for six or eight months 
in the year in no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-six of his towns. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that, even if every operatic scheme now 
in course of gestation becomes a flourishing infant 
destined for a long life, opera will ever take such 
a position in this country, for it is not really in our 
bones. So let us be content to hear it in any 
language that may be for the moment feasible. Our 
excellent British singers have never as yet found any 
difficulty in learning such languages, and if they do 
not consider that in doing so they are sacrificing 
either dignity or patriotism, their audiences should 
show an equal amount of common sense. 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT | 


FTER a very long delay, the composition of 
A the Board of Censors has been announced. The 

censors of our literature are to be unpaid, and 
there were other obvious reasons why positions on the 
Board should have been subject to little competition. 
Rumour has it that the invitations of the Minister of 
Justice were, in numerous cases, refused. Maynooth 
readily appointed one of its distinguished members, 
as did (for the Protestant community) Trinity College. 
The other three members of the Board represent 
nothing. One is a minor librarian and two are retired 
Government officials. ‘‘ Catholic Action ’’ is not on 
the Board, nor, in this country of journalists, is 
journalism, nor is Irish scholarship, nor is literature 
itself. 

In view of the fact that Irish is one of the official 
languages of this country, it seems strange that the 
Gaelic League is not represented on the Board of 
Censors. The omission, however, may be deliberate 
and intended to indicate that our truly native pro- 
ductions can be trusted never to offend purity; and, 
in the agitations for a censorship, stress was laid 
almost wholly on imported publications, All our own 
well-known writers, other than those whose medium 
is Irish—from Mr. W. B. Yeats to Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty—have London publishers; and their works, 
therefore, come under the heading of imported 
publications. 

It is interesting in this connexion to note that Irish 
publishing becomes more and more dependent on the 
issue of works in the Irish language. These are now 
of all sorts; writers of Irish no longer confine them- 
selves to moralistic tracts and propaganda for the old 
tongue. The propagandist notion creeps in, however, 
in the attempt to popularize Irish lessons by pro- 
viding the public with translations of popular 
‘** foreign "’ fiction. The Gaelic League now includes 
in its members experts in detective stories. One of 
these, after trying his own hand in this form of litera- 
ture, has recently translated A. E. W. Mason’s ‘ At 
the Villa Rose’ into Irish; and another English book 
that has been brought before the Gaelic public is 
R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ 

It must be remembered that the mentality of the 
average Irish Gaelic Leaguer is far removed 
from that of the Western islanders; and it is 
the mentality of the Gaelic League which com- 


mands at present the development of modern Ireland, 
Our Gaelic intellectuals suppose that a national litera. 
ture expresses a so-called national thought; and this 


‘(leads to provincialism. Benedetto Croce’s advice to 


young Italy would be useful here: To feel national} 
but to think like cosmopolitans. 7 


THE THEATRE 


THE CAMELLIAS AND THE Hump 


By PuHILip PAGE 


HAT robust and side-wiskered monarch, Louis 

Philippe, had a strangely tuberculous effect upon 

the past heroines, of fact or fiction, who lived 
beneath his bourgeois rule. ‘‘ A gay life. . . yet a 
terrible one ’’ was the comment on the Bohemianism 
of Henri Murger. Terror is hardly the word to apply 
to the vicissitudes of Mimi; a consumptive maker of 
artificial flowers inspires depression rather than terror, 
Depressing, too, is the Lady of the Camellias, whether 
she is Camille, Marguerite Gauthier, or the real 
‘* Lady ’’—Alphonsine Plessis. Since so much interest 
has been focused on the production of ‘ The 
of the Camellias ’ at the Garrick Theatre, those who 
have not made an intensive study of the life and lungs 
of the courtesans of Paris in the era immediately 
preceding the Revolution of 1848, may care to know 
who she was. ‘‘ The world at large,’’ writes the 
anonymous author of that fascinating book, ‘ An 
Englishman in Paris,’ ‘‘ and especially the English, 
have always made very serious mistakes, both with 
regard to the heroine of the younger Dumas’s novel 
and play, and the author himself. They have taxed 
him with having chosen an unworthy subject, and, by 
idealizing it, taught a lesson of vice instead of virtue; 
they have taken for granted that Alphonsine Plessis 
was no better than her kind. She was much better 
than that. . . . The sober fact is that Dumas fils did 
not idealize anything at all, and, least of all, Alphon- 
sine Plessis. She never made grammatical mistakes, 
no coarse expression ever passed her lips. Lola 
Montez would not make friends; Alphonsine Plessis 
would not make enemies. She never became riotous 
or even boisterous; amid the most animated scenes 
she was haunted by the sure knowledge that she 
would die young. . . . The story of her being pro- 
vided for by a foreign nobleman because she was so 
like his deceased daughter, was not a piece of fiction 
on Dumas’s part; it was a positive fact.’’ 

Here, indeed, is a perfect piece of mid-nineteenth- 
century sentimentalism handed out by life itself to a 
consummate romanticist. Can anyone blame Dumas 
for dramatizing it and for exerting every effort to 
get it staged, seeing that when he read it to his 
plump old father, the latter, so ‘‘An Englishman” 
tells us, ‘‘ wept like a baby ”? Can we do anything 
but applaud Sir Nigel Playfair, revelling in eighteenth- 
century revivals and pastiche at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, for coming a couple of miles further 
East and a hundred years further on and substituting 
for the cynical art of one age the flowed tears, heart- 
beatings and pomposity of its great grandchildren 
and of our great grandparents? And if those camellias 
give the hump, they give it with the air of the 
period. Call her Alphonsine Plessis or Manon Lescaut 
or Marion Delorme, or Camelle or Eva or Little Nell 
and the result will be the same. That foreign noble- 
man who loved this woman because she was so like 
his dead daughter, would conquer the sentimentalists 
of any age, because false sentiment is always uncon- 
querable and will always bring fame of a sort. Two- 
thirds of the successful film stars owe their bathing- 
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Is to the pools of tears conjured up by sheer 
Camellianism. It is a trait that matches well with 
pure daughters, dead or alive, but it did not always 
work out in the same way. If the real Alphonsine 
owed—not happiness (for happiness is against the 
rules) but her fixed income—to a dead daughter, the 
stage Marguerite found an unpleasant snag in a 
living one. There is no point in protesting against 
the preposterous fustian of old Duval asking 
Marguerite to cut off the liason with Armand because 
Armand’s young sister (pure, of course), whom she 
has never seen and need never see, is going to be 
married. It is there, and Mr. C. L. France carried 
it off in the grand manner and pale mauve gloves. 
Moreover, if ‘‘ An Englishman,’’ who knew the real 
Marguerite personally and gives us no reason for sus- 
pecting that he isa liar, is to be believed in his 
estimate of her, that is precisely the sort of submission 
she would have made, having worked herself up into 
a very decent state of misery. Bernhardt, Duse and 
other great ones snapped up such a part with avid, 
elocutionary jaws because it included Pathos, Renun- 
ciation and Death, all of them highly effective cards 
to play on the stage of any age. The smaller fry 
followed, and an ardent theatre chronicler tells us 
that he has seen about sixty women play it. Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead, who is very far from being small 
fry, has now undertaken what may be described as 
her first classic réle. I would congratulate her at 
the very outset on such an ambition. It proves that 
she is afraid neither of hard work nor of appearing 
in a play outside her rather trivial round, in a pompous 
play, too, which may easily become dull and for nearly 
two acts actually was very dull indeed. I need not 
catalogue at this late hour Miss Bankhead’s many 
attractions—her beauty, her sense of the stage, and 
her remarkable intelligence. But it would be so easy 
for her to rely on them, and to go no further. ‘‘ She 
deliberately Trafalgar Squared me,’’ says a character 
in a Pinero play. Miss Bankhead has often deliberately 
Tallulahed me, and it is an experience I do not pretend 
not to enjoy. But occasionally she has done more than 
that—notably in her best performance so far, the 
young wife in ‘ They Knew What They Wanted.’ 

Much of the same type of non-Tallulahism is 
apparent in her Marguerite. There were flashes of 
comedy of the wrong and bed-room sort which were 
out of the picture. They occurred very early in the play 
when she was obviously uncertain and nervous; so 
difficult must it be to extract even the most inappro- 
priate comedy from the all-surrounding gloom that 
it is, perhaps, ill-natured to blame her. In the inter- 
view with old Duval she had extraordinary dignity 
and made the man seem a cad before he apologized (so 
far as Mr. France, whether as a Dean, a Chinaman, 
or even as a Chinese Dean, can ever seem a cad); 
and this was precisely what the scene intended to 
convey. Her protests to De Varville during the 
gambling scene—‘‘ How can I promise not to speak to 
him if he speaks to me?’’—again had dignity and a 
very human touch of heart-break behind it. The death 
scene I thought extremely fine, in spite of Miss 
Bankhead’s tendency here to begin nearly every sen- 
tence in a much louder tone than she completed it. There 
may be a medical certificate to warrant this, but it 
makes for monotony. She certainly brushed aside, 
with a direct and melancholy simplicity, such acces- 
sories as a kneeling bride, snow, a child playing 
outside, hymn singing, and so forth, which proved that 
Dumas, Dickens, and, possibly, Sir Nigel Playfair, 
have much in common when they really get going. 
Not that Sir Nigel’s method of production—the reten- 
tion of the old-fashioned atmosphere in thought and 
translation as well as in detail—is not the right one. 
I would only suggest that he should tone down the 
hilarity of the Bohemian supper-party in Act I. Stage 
gaiety, carnivals, and hat changing are a wet blanket 
on a cheerful play; to a solemn one they add a gloom 


that is hard to bear. Mr. Glen Byam Shaw was the 
young Duval. He strolled through the first act like 
a preoccupied Sam Weller. Later he showed sincerity 
and a pleasant personality and, on the whole, came 
through the ordeal well. But he was never able to 
show us for a moment that it was not an ordeal. An 
excellent performance was that of Mr. D. A. Clarke- 
Smith as De Varville. He might have stepped right out 
of the period—that is to say, he remained right in it. 
And he wore his air of injured offensiveness as well as 
he wore his picturesque clothes. 


BROADCASTING 


HERE has been considerable discussion as to the 

desirability of an efficient system of alternate pro- 

grammes. To-morrow, March 9, listeners will have the 
opportunity of judging for themselves whether or not the 
new system is an improvement. In the light of a certain 
widely quoted extract from the paper read by Sir John Reith 
before the Institute of Public Administration in January last, 
it will be interesting to see how the B.B.C. interprets the 
serious as opposed to the light type of programme, and 
whether the fallacious policy of setting out to give the public 
what it wants will ‘‘ involve an underestimate of the public’s 


intelligence.’’ 


Dame Ethel Smyth’s point of view last Monday was a 
little disappointing. One expected a rather more forceful 
and understanding talk from a woman who has led such an 
adventurous and active life. Her plea for dignity and sanity 
in place of speed and speculation impressed upon me the truth 
that caution is the child of experience. For why, to quote 
Dame Ethel Smyth, should one give up a comfortable little 
cottage and break several charming friendships solely because 
the surrounding land is fetching a good figure for building 
purposes? Money, she says, is an illusion. Friendship and 
comfort are far more enduring. 


The discussion between Dr. H. Crichton-Miller and Mr. 
C. A. Siepman on ‘ The Family and the personal liberty of 
children in relation to parental authority ’ was both amusing 
and learned. Mr. Siepman put a number of pertinent ques- 
tions on the subjects of corporal punishment and the way- 
ward child, in the manner of Croesus consulting the Oracle, 
to which Dr. Crichton-Miller replied, instancing the explicit 
and implicit vetos and their various effects on the child 
temperament. It is a subject that would have profited by 
fuller treatment, but in the short time available several 
interesting points that might have been raised were passed 
over. It would be interesting to hear Dr. Crichton-Miller’s 
views on the wayward parent. 


Mrs. Mary Adams did right in choosing Hippocrates the 
Father of Health as the subject for the first of her talks on 
the Pioneers of Health. Mrs. Adams had many interest- 
ing facts to tell us and succeeded in bringing the past so 
vividly to life that if the critic who enquired ‘‘ Who on 
earth wants to hear about Hippocrates ?’’ had been listening, 
he or she would undoubtedly have been put to shame. Mrs. 
Adams is to be congratulated on a splendid beginning to 
what promises to be an unusual series of lectures. 


The following is a selection from programmes of the 
coming week. (All National and Regional, under the new 
scheme). Monday : Organ recital from Southwark Cathedral 
(12.0 noon), Sir Josiah Stamp’s Point of View (9.25), Mr. 
John Bailey on Dr. Johnson (London Regional, 8.0). 
Tuesday : The Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood (L.R. 7.45 to 10.0). Wednesday: Miss 
Megan Lloyd George, M.P., on ‘The Week in Westminster’ 
(10.45 a.m.), Professor P. J. Noel Baker, M.P., ‘ On 
Politics ’ (7.45), ‘ Fulk o’ the Forest,’ adapted from a novel 
by Mr. Warwick Deeping (L.R. 8.35). Thursday: Mr. R. S. 
Lambert and Mr. H. L. Beales will discuss the ‘ Youth of 
Industrialism ’ 7.25), Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé 
orchestra (8.35), Sir John Cadman on the ‘ Romance of Oil ’ 
(L.R. 6.40). Friday: Symphony concert relayed from the 
Queen’s Hall, Sir Henry Wood conducting (L.R. 8.0). 
Saturday: Excerpts from ‘The Yeomen of the Guard ’ 
relayed from the Savoy Theatre (8.15 to 9.5, 10.5 to 11.0). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the SatrurDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE CHANGES IN INDIA 


SIR,—The attention of the Council of the European 
Association in India has been directed to an article 
under the above heading which appeared in your issue 
of January 11. 

In that article it is asserted that the European 
Association ‘‘ formulated no creed, enrolled members 
without regard to their attitude to Indian problems 
of the first importance, and was dominated by persons 
of no political aptitude.’’ On this ground, it is sug- 
gested in the article that the resolutions passed by 
the Association do not represent actual non-official 
British opinion. 

The Council of the European Association repudiate 
the suggestion that their organization is unrepresenta- 
tive of the opinion of the non-official British com- 
munity. It is established on a democratic basis, it 
has thirty-one branches throughout India, and, as 
representing its community, it presented the views of 
the latter fully before the Simon Commission. It has, 
moreover, a definite policy in regard to Indian affairs. 

The Association’s views as to the next step in 
India’s path towards responsible government are set 
forth in the memorandum presented by the Association 
to the Simon Commission, and the Council have in no 
sense changed their attitude since. 

It has to be borne in mind that when a Conservative 
and Liberal Coalition Government, with a huge 
majority, introduced the reforms, the European com- 
munity in India regarded these changes with grave 
misgivings. But their views were at that time neither 
desired nor yet considered, and the Association cannot 
be blamed if they now accept as India’s goal the goal 
to which Britain is definitely pledged. A comparison 
of what the Association said at that time and what is 
embodied in their 1928 memorandum will show that 
on almost every major issue they say now what they 
said then. There is, however, one difference, and that 
is that they now accept as the ultimate goal responsible 
self-government within the Empire. 

The Constitutional Reforms were passed in 1919 
without being carefully scrutinized in this country; 
to-day, the European non-official community in India 
feel that they must take action to secure that their 
views are fully considered when any further Indian 
constitutional measures are formulated here. 

I am, etc., 
J. E. Woo racorr 
(London Secretary) 
The European Association (India), 
77 Gloucester House, 
19 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


THE FILM INDUSTRY 


SIR,—Your contributor, V. S’s, well-informed and 
lively articles on the film industry will certainly be 
welcomed by all responsible persons in or connected 
with it. The public, too, is entitled to peeps behind 
these hitherto obscure scenes. 

May I suggest, however, that it is hardly fair to 
twit the cinema on its ‘‘ cosmic first nights” and 
publicity campaigns, when exactly the same methods 
are, in fact, pursued by the theatre? And what is 
more natural than that crowds should press to see 
Miss Swanson, who is the darling of millions and 
visible in person but once every four years? Other 
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crowds press round Miss Bankhead, the idol of 
thousands, who is plainly visible nearly all the year 
round. 

Publicity may be detestable, but it is as much 
part of the life we live as the telephone. Books have 
been launched by cocktail parties, the Press is full 
of details about the private affairs of authors and 
theatrical folks. 

I see, also, that your contributor is of opinion that 
film critics should refuse to do anything but Criticism, 
and write no more news stcries, general information 
interviews with stars and producers, or film gossip. 
Does he suggest that they should resign their posts, 
then? The principal duty of the existing film critics 
(with the exception of one or two who occupy a dif. 
ferent and more dignified position because they are also 
dramatic critics) is to supply their papers with news, 
This explains their presence at the various banquets 
given by the film trade. They must be there because 
there may be a “‘ story,’’ if a celebrity like Mr. Will 
Rogers or Mr. Jesse Lasky is to speak. And by 
attending these functions or interviews with film stars 
themselves, they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the occasion will be correctly described: whereas, if 
a reporter is sent instead of the critic, he invariably 
gets the most amazing mistakes into next day’s paper. 

As most of the critics have the advancement and 
dignity of the cinema at heart, they are at least glad 
that, of late, a larger amount of space is being devoted 
by the Press generally to criticism of films, as apart 
from news and gossip. That any of them are the 
least impressed or affected by film banquets no one 
in the film industry believes—they occur too often, and 
there are much more effective and direct methods of 
attempting to corrupt a critic. 

The day must come when all newspapers divide the 
functions of film critic and film correspondent, as has 
been done already for the theatre. In _ existing 
circumstances, the critics, who are frequently called 
upon to work fourteen hours a day, do the best they 
can to retain dual personalities. 

I am, etc., 


14 Guilford Street, W.C.1 Ir1s BaRRY 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


SIR,—The refusal of the London County Council 
to allow Pudovkin’s film ‘ Mother’ to be shown to 
a private gathering of the Masses Stage and Film 
Guild is a particularly glaring illustration of the 
illogical and stupid working of our present censor- 
ship laws. 

The London County Council has permitted another 
Society to show this film under parallel conditions. 
The only difference between the Society and Guild 
seems to be that the subscription of the former excludes 
poorer sections of the community from membership, 
while that of the latter is fixed at a rate within reach 
of the working class. 

The case against film censorship was already strong 
on other grounds. If to these is to be added differ- 
entiation between one organization and another, it will 
become manifestly intolerable. It is urgently important 
that the present restrictions should be removed. 

We are, etc., 


Marcot Oxrorp, LauRENCE HousMAN, ARNOLD 
Bennett, J. M. Keynes, Jurian S. HUXLEY, 
THORNDIKE, MauRIcE BROWNE, WINIFRED 
Ho.tsy, Nicet PLAyFaAIR, BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
G. Bernarp SHaw, Ruonppa, C. P. Scott. 


RESPECT FOR DECENCY 


SIR,—Would it be possible for you to raise your 
voice and shout aloud in defence of decency in our 
literature and our drama? Daily, reticence is retreat- 
ing, and complete candour encouraged to come for- 
ward: no physical condition, eloquently presented, is 
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outside the pale of the printed page and the spoken 
word upon the stage. 

The modern novel, widely bought, borrowed and 
read, is more sure of finding patronage if rumour 
allots to it a strong flavour of blatant vulgarity, pro- 


. yoking the interest alike of the prurient and the merely 


inquisitive. 
Reviewers do not hesitate to exalt authors for their 
wit when they should condemn them for their blatant 
indelicacy. One play recently produced put forth the 
position that the sanitary engineer is more useful 
than the artist; another holds up a theory that an 
ill-begotten baby is more healthy than no baby at all. 
Eminent writers deal as frankly as a medical 
treatise with a central pain—its cause and cure. ‘‘ The 
meaning of life ’’ is a cant phrase for the encourage- 
ment of the injudicious confession with full explana- 
tions. The libraries grow ever more catholic. The 
censor, any censor, prohibits disrespect to Royalty 
and the personal libel, But no one seems inclined 
to prohibit disrespect to decency. 
I am, etc., 
Wimbledon Common Ann DacRE 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA 


SIR,—The Archbishop of York emphasizes a most 
important point in his recent reference to the perse- 
cution of Christians in Russia, a _ persecution, 
incidentally, by no means confined to Christian 
denominations. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ could be 
more disastrous than to give to the persecuting 
Government the smallest ground for appealing to 
patriotism in its support of its persecuting policy. 
Let us do anything that may truly help our perse- 
cuted brethren; but let us be careful that we do not 
add to their sufferings in order to satisfy our own 
generous emotions. (I italicize.) This certainly does 
not smack of the prompts fired officially at the 
unfortunate heads of the Metropolitan Sergius and 
the members of the Holy Synod in Moscow, accord- 
ing to the latest Soviet reports. 

In dealing with this matter of religious persecu- 
tion, which in England, rightly or wrongly, our 
rulers have ever looked on as a purely domestic 
concern, we should bear in mind who is master in 
the house. His will always be the last word, and 
however intensely we may dislike him we must 
reckon with that. How then to prevail on the 
Russian Communist to change his attitude? Cer- 
tainly not by maintaining a supercilious and provo- 
cative attitude towards him on what should be an 
errand of mercy. The present rulers of Russia 
tolerate only one ‘‘ doxy’”’ in their country, that of 
Communism. It is their Established Church. 

The only effective way, as I have before pointed 
out, of helping these persecuted Soviet Russian 
subjects at present is through diplomatic representa- 
tions such as we are now in a position to make. 
Let us act at once without arriére-pensé, without 
trying to score off anyone, without airing what at 
times is unpleasantly like conscious rectitude. If 
that fails, then the Soviet Government will have no 
one to blame but themselves for arousing in the rest 
of the world a resentment that may materialize very 
rapidly and sweep them to inevitable destruction. 

I am, etc., 
VALENTINE O’HaRA 


MENTAL TREATMENT 


SIR,—An eminent mental specialist has stated that 
“Mental disorder is often no more than an exag- 
geration of a normal condition; that the vast mass 
of mental disorder is preventable, and that prevention 
is infinitely better than treatment.” In his opinion 
“appropriate measures, if taken early, would enable 
many to get well quickly, and the ultimate result 
would be a great economic gain.’’ The appropriate 
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measures ought to be taken long before the stage is 
reached when necessity arises for detention. This 
is the principle maintained and reiterated by those 
who support the popular demand for homes or 
hostels, quite outside the domain of lunacy, for the 
benefit of people who do not desire to be detained. 

The Lancet, on December 7, 1929, asks the very 
pertinent question, in discussing Clause 2 (1) of the 
new Mental Treatment Bill: 


If a person with mental disturbance voluntarily asks 
for treatment in a hospital or home, why should he, any 
more than any other invalid, have to be notified to the 
Board of Control? It is obvious that both the patients, 
their relatives, and those in charge, will object to com- 
pulsory notification. . . . We trust that the obligation to 
notify all voluntary mental patients will be withdrawn. 


The Council of the British Medical Association on 
April 29, 1928, expressed itself in no uncertain 
terms re this proposal : 

such a formality is quite unnecessary, and would certainly 
deter many patients from accepting the medical treatment 
they require. . . . The Council reaffirms its opinion that 
cases which do not, either in their own interests or in the 
interests of the public, require compulsory restriction of 
their liberty, ought not to be brought within the juris- 
diction of the Board of Control. 


Where patients know they are not detained, any 


risk of ill-treatment is minimized—as also is the 
necessity for inspection. 
I am, etc., 
Francis J. WHITE 
(Secretary), 


National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
60 Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—210 


Set By OLIVER WARNER 


A. A publisher, having received an odd and some- 
what dejecting report on an MS. called ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ decides that. though he cannot publish it 
with much hope, it would be as well to send its 
unknown author an encouraging letter (for which we 
offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second 
Prise of Half a Guinea) which should not exceed 
more than 150 words. 


B. Having purchased the copyright of a long poem 
called ‘ Paradise Lost’ by a little-known poet, for an 
inconsiderable sum, the publisher finds great difficulty 
in composing a satisfactory dust-cover, for the text 
of which (limited to 150 words) we offer a First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
210A or LITERARY 210s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right'to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 


adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, March 17. The results will be announced 
in the issue of March 22. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 208 
Set By T. MICHAEL PoPE 


A. Among the unfinished poems of Shelley there is 
one beginning : 
Such hope as is the sick despair of good, 
Such fear as is the certainty of ill, 
Such doubt as is pale Expectation’s food, 
Turned while she tastes to poison, when the will 
Is powerless, and the spirit... . 


On the assumption that Shelley had intended to 
write a sonnet in Shakespearean form, we offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a completion of the poem. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay in the 
manner of Thomas Carlyle on the subject of Crossword 
Puzzles. Competitors are not expected to be as 
diffuse as their model. They are, in fact, restricted 
to two hundred words. 


REPORT 


208a. The very large number of entries shows 
that it is easier to imitate the manner of Shelley 
than one had supposed; unfortunately, two or three 
of the entrants failed to discriminate successfully 
between the metre of Shelley and the manner of 
Keats, and are therefore disqualified with regret. 
Of the prize-winners, P. R. Laird must come first, 
and W. G. second; if there had been a third prize, 
Cowper would have won it, for a close rendering of 
Shelley’s doctrine in ‘ Adonais,’ marred by one weak 
line. Others who were read with pleasure were 
Rosellen Butt, Norah Butterfield, Lavengro, Sir 
Duncan Grey, Pibwob, Concrete, Charles G. Box, 
Kenneth Wesander, M., H. I. Morgan, E. M. Ruther- 
ford, Lester Ralph, Valimus, T. S. Carson, Obispo, 
Gertrude Pitt, N. B., E. D. Crofton, James Hall, 
and H. C. M. Several others showed ingenuity 
and even beauty in their continuation, but were hardly 
reminiscent of Shelley. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Such hope as is the sick despair of good, 
Such fear as is the certainty of ill, 
Such doubt as is pale Expectation’s food, 
Turned while she tastes to poison, when the will 
Is powerless, and the spirit a thin wraith— 
Such hope, such fear, such poisoned doubt are 
mine 
To-day, and ever shall be; nor can faith 
Buttress again the stair to stars that shine 
In some fair firmament where angels live, 
Or bridge for me this waste of wilderness 
But I must still creep here, and still forgive 
False visions, and still seek forgetfulness ; 
Until the pain, the fever, and vain lust 
Crumble and perish in a nameless dust. 
P. R. Larrp 


SECOND PRIZE 


Such hope as is the sick despair of good, 
Such fear as is the certainty of ill, 

Such doubt as is pale Expectation’s food, 
Turned while she tastes to poison, when the will 

Is powerless, and the spirit droops and dies— 
Such anguish as the coward mystic knows, 

When his prized faith in ruins round him lies, 
And unbelief’s dark shadows on him close— 

I feel, when Life’s frail curtain slowly swings, 

As if it stirred before some Stygian blast, 


Or patient Death, with stealthy, noiseless wings, 
Behind its quivering folds in silence passed. 

What formless horror in that blackness hides? 
What evil mocks? What mouthing fiend derides> 


W. G. 


2088. Carlyle was both less popular and more 
difficult than Shelley, and several readers contributed 
excellent tabloid denunciations of Crosswords byt 
failed to reproduce the authentic rumble-tumble of the 
master. The style seems easy enough until one tries 
to write it, one suspects; two, at least, began well 
and half-way through lost patience both with Carlyle 
and the Crossword. Of the survivors, W. G. is 
unquestionably the best; Terra (name and address, 
please) second. If there were a third prize, it would 
have to be divided between Charles G. Box and Pas. 
teque ; others who were reasonably Carlylean were Non 
Omnia, W. R. Dunstan, H. I. Morgan, F. J. Robin. 
son and Desmond. But the failure of so many com. 
petitors to get anything like the true note suggests 
a doubt whether Carlyle is really much read to-day. 


FIRST PRIZE 


. . « these millions we may fairly divide into Men 
of Letters and Men of No-Letters. And who are these 
Men of No-Letters? Digging zealously in the 
diamond-pit of our language for the gauds that become 
them as well as the jewel of gold in the swine’s 
snout; opening the treasune-house of Holy Writ, 
not with the twin talismans of faith and prayer, but 
with the twin sledge-hammers of concordance and dic- 
tionary; dredging the classics with unwearied trawl— 
jettisoning incontinent the glittering prizes of the deep, 
and hoarding the fragments of muddy dGolite and 
lengths of slimy weed; such are the Men of No-Letters. 
No-Letters and All-Letters; for they seek all and find 
all, but use none, except for their inglorious puzzles. 
As if the six-winged seraphim should tear up the onyx 
and the jasper, the chalcedony and the jacynth, to 
form patterns, like village loons playing with chuckie- 
stones, as complex and as useless as a Bedlamite’s 
dream! Your crossword puzzle fool is your true 
Bedlamite, for he finds satisfaction in neither labour 
nor achievement. 
W. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Obvious harm in Crossword Puzzles we do not dis- 
cover, though one may ask, Why inflict additional 
puzzles on poor Humanity already distracted by prob- 
lems and enigmas more than enough? Crosswords, 
indeed, says an esteemed correspondent, impart 
accidental information in an unobtrusive manner; must 
be desirable in virtue of that. Hear! hear! Surely 
it must profit a man to learn that a triliteral word 
meaning Vessel is JUG, unless it happen to be POT, 
or MUG, or TUG, or — or, in short, Something 
else. By all means let us absorb Knowledge unawares 
—as children swallow powder in jam—not without 
thanks! Gladly would we welcome the teaching 
by Crossword of Foreign Languages; of History 
and Philosophy: welcome even the Crossword 
in figures only—dates and memorable numbers. 
As thus: William the Conqueror; (1066); Persons 
a man may not marry; (30): Detective stories 
already written by Mr. X; (? 75). Let every 
University have its Professor of Crosswords, to 
drive, as it were by Short-cut, knowledge into block- 
heads incapable otherwise of assimilating it; with due 
provision of Scholarships and Exhibitions for success- 
ful students— 

Enough! A victorious New-departure is indicated. 
Let our Educational Authorities look to it! 
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REVIEWS 


THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY 


Byron. By André Maurois. Translated by Hamish 
Miles. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is a passage in one of Byron’s letters 
t Bw Pisa in which he tells with pride and aston- 
ishment how he had that morning been reading an 
article in an American paper upon ‘ Childe Harold.’ 
It appeared to him extraordinary and wonderful that 
his name and fame should have crossed the Atlantic 
and that his works should be read and commented 
by men and women who belonged neither to his own 
traditions nor to his own continent. ‘‘ It gives me,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ a kind of posthumous feel.’’ This feeling 
would have been intensified could he but have known 
that more than a hundred years after his death the story 
of his life and character would be translated into a 
dozen languages, and read with avidity in countries 
of the very existence of which he was unaware. 

Let it be said at the outset that M. Maurois’s 
book is certainly the best biography of Byron that 
has, as yet, been written. Moore’s two quarto volumes 
are elegant enough in their way, but they give a per- 
fectly fallacious picture of Byron the man, and are 
based on evidence which is both fragmentary and mis- 
leading. Miss Ethel Maine’s excellent monograph is 
marred by the absence of that excellent material which 
she, herself, in her life of Lady Byron, has since 
supplied. Mr. Drinkwater’s volume is not, perhaps, 
one of the happiest products of that prolific writer. 
And the other books are either valueless, or else deal 
only with specific portions and periods of Byron’s 
history. It may thus be said without question that 
the biography of M. Maurois is the most accurate, 
the most comprehensive, the most readable, and the 
most fair of all the thousand volumes dedicated to 
the Pilgrim of Eternity. 

M. Maurois has been accused, and notably by the 
Mercure de France, of unscrupulous plagiarism, and 
comparative columns have been printed in the latter 
journal, showing how closely, especially in the last 
chapters of his work, M. Maurois has followed the 
ideas, and sometimes the actual language, of his pre- 
decessors. Such criticism is ignorant and unfair. 
Obviously, in dealing with territory already carefully 
charted by other hands, there must be a certain identity 
of outline and even of detail. It may be said even 
that in certain passages M. Maurois has been some- 
what sparing of his inverted commas. But no one who 
realizes the amount of hard labour and exact scholar- 
ship which M. Maurois has put into this book could 
accuse him, for one moment, of having had recourse 
to any of the devices of the charlatan. There are 
moments when M. Maurois surrenders a little readily 
to his own admirable sense of the dramatic: but the 
book as a whole is absolutely accurate, strikingly 
original, and, above all, admirably balanced. 

In the first place, M. Maurois has an excellent sense 
of ‘‘ values.”” Embarrassed, as he must have been, by 
an overwhelming load of material he has kept his 
head with masterly precision and has worked in the 
background in an admirable scale of neutral tints which 
enhance, while they do not disturb, the foreground. 
It is so easy, in writing of Byron, to exaggerate the 
importance of such figures as Mary Chaworth, Miss 
Pigott, Edleston, Skinner Matthews, Nicolo Giraud, 
Hobhouse, even, Lady Oxford, the Guiccioli, Dr. 
Kennedy, or Loukas Chalandritzanos. M. Maurois 
has given to these figures the exact relative import- 
ance which they bore to Byron himself. He never 
underestimates, and he never exaggerates. The book 
is so easy to read, it appears so amazingly simple, that 
only the expert can tell of what a thousand facets, 


of what an infinity of little pieces of mosaic, this 
uniform and simple whole is composed. 

In the second place, M. Maurois possesses a fine 
gift of narrative. The story swings along with no 
unnecessary pauses, and the inevitable quotations and 
extracts facilitate the rapid passage of the narrative 
and do not impede. The book, in this sense, is 
completely modern, being speeded up to the ‘‘ tempo ”’ 
of our rushing age. It is a long book of over one 
hundred and forty thousand words and yet it reads 
itself as quickly as a short novel. Even those academi- 
cians who criticize M. Maurois as an historian can 
scarcely deny his consummate technical skill. 

Then M. Maurois is accurate. This accuracy is more 
striking in the excellent English translation of Mr. 
Hamish Miles than in the original French version. 
In the latter, M. Maurois has had to translate into 
French many passages from Byron’s own letters and 
journals, and here and there (as in his translation of 
the expression ‘‘ animal spirits ’’) he has made a 
howler. In the English edition, however, Mr. Miles 
has taken the trouble to give us the exact text of 
the originals. And the book gains much thereby in 
conviction. Apart, however, such slight 
textual errors, M. Maurois’s biography is uniformly 
correct. I have been unable to detect a single passage 
in which he departs from the strict letter of evidence, 
or where his conclusions would not be confirmed by 
all serious and unbiased students of the subject. 
Apart from its other merits, the book can be recom- 
mended as a reliable guide to the actual events of 
Byron’s life: even as a work of reference it will 
prove invaluable. 

Obviously, however, it is more than a work of refer- 
ence: it is a work of art. It is primarily a sincere book. 
M. Maurois was unfair to Byron in his ‘ Ariel’ and 
would now be the first to admit that in writing about 
Shelley he had completely misunderstood Byron. His. 
view of that dome of many coloured glass was com- 
pletely blinded by the white radiance of Shelley’s futility. 
In the present biography he makes amends, and this 
expiatory volume will bring home to thousands the 
vivid charm of Byron and the fact that he was some- 
thing very different from the flashy charlatan of 
‘ Ariel.’ There will be some, even, who will question 
whether M. Maurois has not been a little too tender, 
here and there, with his hero. He seems to forget, 
such is his delight in Byron’s company, that the latter 
was essentially a very wicked man. I am not referring 
to his sexual life, the aberrations of which are excus- 
able and have in every case been exaggerated. But 
sByron was capable of cruelty and duplicity. In his 
better moments he was delightfully truthful and kind. 
But there were moments in his life where he behaved 
with a degree of cruelty (as to Jane Clairmont) which 
is very difficult to excuse. And, moreover, he was fre- 
quently untruthful, mean and ruthless. M. Maurois, 
curiously enough, makes no mention of the ‘‘ Hoppner 
letter.’” The story is too long to tell here, but the 
burden of the accusation against Byron is that he 
deliberately suppressed a letter which he had been asked 
to forward and the purpose of which was to exonerate 
Shelley and Jane Clairmont from a serious charge 
which had been made against them. It would be 
possible, though not wholly convincing, to argue that 
Byron honestly forgot to send on the letter; or even 
that Shelley, who himself visited Byron in Venice a 
few days after its receipt, asked him explicitly to sup- 
press the foolish missive. But M. Maurois simply does 
not mention the incident, and his omission is an act 
of over-indulgence to his hero. 

M. Maurois understands Byron better than any 
previous biographer. He has taken full advantage of 
the highly important material which has become avail- 
able during the last few years, and he adds thereto 
certain new material and anecdotes of great interest. 
But it is, above all, in its quality of interpretation that: 
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this books excels. No one has better indicated the effect 
upon Byron’s behaviour of his Calvinistic childhood 
and of the belief that he was born predestined to 
damnation. No one has brought out more cleverly 
the influence of habit upon Byron’s actions, his almost 
fetishistic attachment to what had once been identified 
with his own personality and experience. It is with 
real intuition that he contends that if Lady Byron 
had been less serious she might have become for him 
‘* the thing that he most valued—a habit.’’ 

M. Maurois’s book thoroughly deserves the eulogies 
and the success which it has already obtained. 


OUR LADY OF VICTORIES 


Josephine: The Portrait of a Woman. By 
R. McNair Wilson. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
15s. 


N France, more than in any other country, has 

history been made by women. It is during the 
Renaissance, says Michelet, that they are first seen 
consciously at work. “ Elles troublent, corrompent, 
et civilisent.’’ But, indeed, since the time when Aude 
slipped into the masculine ‘ Song of Roland ’ to fall 
senseless by Charlemagne, they have been ruining 
France like Ysabeau of Bavaria, or miraculously saving 
her like Jeanne d’Arc. Even in recent days they make 
passionate irruption into politics more potent than 
amendments to Acts of Parliament. So, would 
Napoleon ever have been crowned Emperor of the 
French by a captive Pope in Notre Dame if there 
had not been a Josephine to bend her graceful head 
before him? Like a rich magnolia flower, her exis- 
tence has wreathed its legend, too cold and hard 
without her. 

Mr. McNair Wilson has written a hard, energetic, 
and effective book. He is one of the legend-breakers, 
so popular at present, though many of them seem but 
to substitute one legend for another. The best part 
of his book is really not about Josephine. The sub-title, 
‘The Portrait of a Woman,’ is misleading, for he 
dislikes her so steadily that he allows us the rarest 
glimpses of the ‘‘ speaking grace ’’ which was her 
chief virtue, so that we never see more than a dim 
outline. 

And that outline, so pleasing to the Graeco-Roman 
taste of Prudhon and David, seems here deformed, 
not from truth to legend but from truth to Nature. 
Not that one desires more justice for Josephine, for 
she evades justice. A kind of esthetic mercy for a 
charming figure, with a wild bravery about it, even 
a kind of impersonal medical mercy to note the 
runaway nerves of a woman who had endured too 
much, in Martinique, in Jacobin prison, in the Direc- 
tory orgies, might rather temper the verdict. Her 
pretty gestures implore our kindness. Let her be 
used with the indulgent irony of Chaucer. The popular 
myth that sees her the mournful victim of a cruel 
and ambitious husband is too easily scattered; but 
those who pass into legend always have some mys- 
terious quality; and the gracious figure that, unafraid, 
loosed Aphrodite’s doves among Napoleon’s eagles, 
is not easily explained. Mr. McNair Wilson’s notion 
of her as a ‘‘ tireless campaigner,’’ shrewd, calcu- 
lating, is imposed upon her in an arbitrary fashion, 
with many imputations of what she thought and felt 
for which there is no real evidence. She was not 
intelligent enough to be shrewd: she lived by nervous 
impulses and her instinctive wits. No “tireless 
campaigner,’’ she is sometimes like a hare, doubling 
and redoubling to find the soft warm forme where 
she and her young may lie at peace. 

Could she, indeed, be so calculating and so reck- 
less? So indifferent to Napoleon from beginning to 
end that there was no truth in the wrecking scenes 
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of their separation? Was her “ aristocratic” cop. 
nexion so slight, and could she yet be acce 80 
easily by people of the old regime who had knows 
elegance brought to a perfection that it almost excused 
social guilt, and did not falter before the guillotine? 
Human beings are paradoxical; but this author 
creates an impossible Josephine. Like a strong wind 
he blows all her graces and kindnesses away, and 
all that sweetness of regality she wore when it was 
necessary, and which was so useful to Napoleon. 

She was born in Martinique, of a family that main. 
tained the aristocratic tradition of old France. She 
grew indolent and drowsy as a tropic flower, delighted 
most when she lay in her hammock listening to the 
voices of the old negro women as they carried str 
magical stories to the very recesses of her blood. s0 
that superstition was her stay and delusion in after. 
life. One old Carib woman whispered she would wear 
the crown of France and lose it. Perhaps this royal 
omen, sunken in her dreaming self, made her lift 
her head so beautifully, and greet fallen sovereigns 
with a perfect courtesy not entirely due to her 
Beauharnais connexion. 

Mr. McNair Wilson tells in harsh detail the story 
of her marriage with Alexander Beauharnais, a per- 
plexing person, a beau danseur in Marie 
Antoinette’s court, evidently a cold libertine, who 
admired Rousseau and became a leader among the 
Liberals. He did not love Josephine. This girl, all 
smiles and tears, with her gift of infinite grace, had 
to listen to a faithless husband who was also a prig. 
Josephine, moving in her luxurious reverie, some- 
thing of an odalisque, but really rather guileless, 
craved for gay, swift speech, laughter, silk, jewels— 
and, presently, for security for her two children, for 
she was a devoted mother. Her way of speaking, her 
way of looking, the poetry of her motions, were 
coin to pay for some solution of her problem of extrava- 
gance doubled with such security. For the rest, she 
seems consenting rather than desiring. 

The best part of this book is that which describes 
the distracted periods when the figures of Napoleon 
and Josephine draw near each other. Even those 
who have been early fascinated by Carlyle will read 
eagerly those pages which range from the desperate 
meeting of Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette in the star- 
light, to the equally desperate seizure of Robespierre, 
though Mr. Wilson, as well as Carlyle, is not entirely 
trustworthy. Josephine fired Napoleon’s blood: she 
gave him what he needed. His relations with other 
women, the romantic Polish lady excepted, are dis- 
tinctly ugly. He takes them like a meal at a set 
time. But when he was young he fell in love with 
Josephine, for she was his complement. Elegance, 
warmth, softness, the distinction he called ‘‘ Ver- 
sailles,’’ the guitar-music of her conversation, 
appealing, a little absurd, a little wanton—these 
invaded his cold and hard existence; and he had 
nostalgia for them to the end. 

And she? She married him because she was frantic 
for a nest for herself and her children; and it seems 
as if on her wedding-night she must have been slightly 
confused as to whether her groom was Barrés or 
Napoleon. Certainly she did not love him at first; 
she recognized no power in the sickly little man whose 
pale profile had at times a laurelled and suffering 
beauty. Those heartrending letters from Italy, demand- 
ing the passion of a Juliet from her lax Cressida soul, 
amazed her. Soon, for the crowd, she is ‘‘ Our Lady 
of Victories.’’ Letters and victories alike embarrassed 
her. 

The rest of the story is told dramatically enough 
by her latest biographer, but in the wrong tone. 
Undoubtedly she did change towards him. He 
hypnotized her. She learned how to serve him; and 
they became fascinated by that kind of magnetic 
attraction which exists independently of physical love. 
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France bound them together in the myth she was 
making for her lord; and, as they tried to live up to 
it, their symbolic relation passed into reality. ‘‘ The 
Saviour of France’’ needed his Frenchwoman to 
cancel out Corsica. When, with terrible exchanges 
of anguish, the separation was accomplished, some- 
thing went out of his genius. ; 

Josephine died in her silks, after soothing the 
strange Romanoff whom Napoleon had loved almost 
“fike a sweetheart,” and who felt for him now the 
mystic pity which exists between the ritual victor and 
the victim. 

She was too indifferent for a mistress, too volatile 
for a wife; but as the companion of Napoleon she 
played her part well. As Mr. Wilson suggests, there 
was something tinselly in each. There was also some- 
thing enigmatical in each, so that if he often seemed, 
indeed, a Cesar, she often appeared a careless Latin 
divinity. She was courageous, gentle, soothing and 
tender, like a great lady: she was also a sobbing, 
frightened creature, charged with the scents and tales 
of a tropic night. The weakest thing that ever graced 
a conqueror’s car, she turned her head to smile like 
a goddess; and the people saw her as France. 


A GREAT NORWEGIAN NOVEL 


Kristin Lavransdatter. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 
8s. 6d. 


T is not often nowadays that a book such as ‘ Kristin 

Lavransdatter’’ is either written or read; we live 
in an age of speed that seldom permits either an author 
or a reader sufficient time to enjoy such a composit’on. 

Sigrid Undset has a style in some ways resembling 
the greater Russian writers, although without their 
morbid introspection: she delights in detail: sombre- 
ness and melancholy are apparent in all her work. In 
this book (which is really three volumes in one) she 
traces the life of Kristin, daughter of Lavrans, a great 
Norse chieftain, through childhood, adolescence and 
married life, giving a picture of the life of the Norwe- 
gian manors and the superstitions and habits of a 
race still shadowed by the Dark Ages. 


The portrait of Kristin is amazing in its sympathy | 


and its understanding of the problems and difficulties 
of a woman in those far-off years; it is a portrait of 
a passionate undisciplined nature that is nevertheless 
loving and lovable; a nature struggling against the 
masculine domination yet constantly placing itself more 
and more in the power of the men around her. 

Like the great painters of an earlier day and another 
country, Sigrid Undset uses a large canvas, peopling 
it with many figures all of whom are startlingly alive. 
The times of Kristin Lavransdatter were rough and 
hard, and even in a great manor such as Husaby, 
the home of her married years, life was crude and 
not too kind to a woman of the heroine’s undisciplined 
and ardent temperament. The feudal days of Norway 
were, perhaps, no more harsh to wife and mother than 
those same days in England, but over Husaby, over 
all Kristin’s surroundings, broods the shadow of the 
bitter North and the cruel Norse gods, despite the fact 
that the Catholic Church held sway over the country 
as surely as in Italy. But Italy basked in the sun- 
shine and fertility of the south, over her cities and 
fields a civilization of many centuries had cast its 
mantle of sophistication and prosperity, while behind 
priest and sacrament in Norway stood Thor and 
Wotan, the Elf-Koénig, the Elf-maiden, the trolls and 
dwarfs; superstitions lingering in a land of stern 
mountains and dark forests, of long winters and fierce 
Storms. 

It is this atmosphere of the heathen past and of 
the dreaded power of the underworld that makes 


‘such a powerful background for the domestic and 
emotional life of Kristin; this fear of the unknown 
forces within and without, from which she never can 
quite free herself, a fear beginning in the child’s stray- 
ing on the mountain-side, when amid the leaves of a 
forest glade she saw the Elf-maiden beckoning her to 
destruction, and heard the maddened scream of her 
father’s horses—and continuing through all her stormy 
life. 

Miss Undset writes much of the more sombre aspects 
both of the human heart and of life, but at times 
her severity changes to an exquisite poetry : the scene 
of farewell between Kristin and her beloved father, 
Lavrans, is one of the most poignant and beautiful 
in contemporary literature, and, indeed, the whole 
portrait of Lavrans is unforgettable. There is much 
‘sorrow in the book and much drama; the lives of 
Kristin, her husband Erlend, her kinsmen and his, 
are interwoven in a series of tense scenes and 
adventures. Religion in those days seemed to cast a 
shadow over life rather than give it comfort : the priests 
who trod the Norwegian mountain paths and fought 
their way across high passes had in them some- 
thing of the sternness of the country in which they 
travelled, and there seems almost a foretaste of the 
fierce gloom of Lutheran teaching in the attitude of 
the Catholic Church in these Northern latitudes. 

Kristin’s religion is shadowed by superstitious fear 
of the land in which she was born, but in other ways 
she is an ageless figure; the portrait of a woman so 
human, so at the mercy of her emotions and loves that 
she is at once the past and the present. Wayward, 
storm-tossed, introspective, passionately loving, she 
brings upon herself much of the suffering that falls to 
her lot. Yet there is much happiness and much achieve- 
ment in her life; she is big, generous, ardent, and her 
mistakes are the opposite numbers of her virtues; 
she is the worthy creation of a writer who has studied 
deeply, both of human life and of the history of her 
own country. 

‘ Kristin Lavransdatter ’ is a long book, but every 
page is worth reading and reading with attention; a 
work of great dignity and scholarship, worthy to rank 
with the masterpieces of fiction, not only for its 
complicated study of human life but for its command 
of language and beauty of expression. 

Joan SUTHERLAND 
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IL MAGNIFICO 


Lorenzo the Magnificent. By David Loth. Rout- 
ledge. 15s. 


ORENZO DE’ MEDICI, called the Magnificent, 

was an outstandingly great figure in the history of 
the Renaissance, of Florence and of his own remark- 
able family. The Academy, which met in his palace at 
Florence or at his villa at Fiesole, included among its 
illustrious members Politian, Christoforo Landino, 
Alberti, Pico della Mirandola, and Michelangelo. The 
Florentines were dazzled by the splendour of his court, 
the magnificence of his houses and the costliness of his 
entertainments. Artists and scholars found him a 
generous patron. As the history note-book records 
with happy juxtaposition: ‘‘ He was _ flagrantly 
immoral. He affords an excellent example of the 
‘ many-sided man ’ of the period.’’ 

Politically, his importance was not less great. He 
gave to his position in Florence a monarchical element 
that was new. He changed the traditional policy of 
his house in allying with Venice, and reverted to that 
policy in allying with Milan and Naples. He made 
Florence a powerful state and aimed at establishing a 
balance of power in Italy which would prevent any 
Italian state becoming dangerous to the rest. In 
Florence he exercised what has been termed a ‘‘ veiled 
and amiable ’’ despotism on a personal basis, and the 
system died with him. Lorenzo was not a good finan- 
cier ; he made heavy inroads on the family fortune, mis- 
managed the public finances and aroused great indigna- 
tion by his heavy taxation. Finally, it may be recalled 
that his career is important in the general political 
history of Europe for, two years after his death and 
partly as a consequence of it, the French invaded Italy, 
an event with which modern history may be said to 
have begun. 

Mr. David Loth’s book is a picturesque, not over- 
dignified, not over-serious affair. To judge by its 
format his publisher has attempted to take up the 
challenge of the title, not, we think, successfully. The 
‘* blurb,’’ on the other hand, is such a perfect example 
of its kind that it may well be quoted : 

Florence in her glory of art and learning, Christianity 

in the depths of corruption and vanity, mankind in a 
frank revelation of its lusts and desires, are the lurid back- 
ground and perhaps the explanation of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Banker and showman, statesman and poet, scholar and 
libertine, gentleman farmer and patron of arts, man of 
family and master of intrigue, Lorenzo de’ Medici so 
completely fulfilled in his own person the richness of the 
Quatrocento that, alone in the history of Europe, he bears 
the title of ‘‘ The Magnificent.”” Insatiably curious, 
untiringly active, incomparably versatile, he lived to 
create the Golden Age of the Renaissance and died of old 
age at forty-three, worn out by the pursuit of beauty in 
all its forms. 

It will be seen that this leaves a reviewer very little to 
say except that he has learnt from Mr. Loth’s book that 
the Medici had their name from a successful vendor of 
pills and that Lorenzo was the ugliest man in Florence. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for March opens with a symposium on 
the Naval Conference. Mr. Frank Swinnerton writes on 
the task of a publisher’s reader and his necessary qualifica- 
tions—an alarming list. Mr. G. Tillotson gives an account 
of the way our ideas of heaven have grown up. Curiously 
enough, he does not mention Andrew Lang’s ‘ In the Wrong 
Paradise.’ Mr. Redman describes the status of Woman 
in Japan; Mr. John Hallett gives an interesting account of 
* The Prose Fiction of Societ Russia ’ and its leading writers, 
and Mr. G. R. S. Taylor analyses ‘The New History,’ 
which is concerned with synthesizing the information 
collected by historical students. Mr. J. Ressich’s short story 
is well conceived and executed, and the ‘ Fortnightly 
Library ’ is of the best. 
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The Nineteenth also opens with a on th 
Conference, passing on to India (by Vor 1 Lytton) pls 
Coal Mines Bill. Mr. Davenport writes forcibly in ‘ After 
Hatry ’ of the duty of the Banks; Mr. Culpin deplores the 
action of the L.C.C. and the Southern Railway over Char; 
Cross Bridge; Dr. Coulton examines the New Roman Index 
of prohibited books as compared with the professions of 
English converts; Dr. Nokes writes on the Bla 
Laws, and is apparently ignorant of the technical meanj 
of the Immaculate Conception. Sir Percy Sykes writes of 
the Saracens who settled themselves in Switzerland duri 
the Dark Ages; and Mr. W. J. Turner gives an excellent 
account of Moussorgsky ; Mr. McCurdy contributes a fan 
on the Italian Exhibition; and Professor Saintsbury revives 
memories of ‘ Journalism Fifty Years Ago.’ A number of 
quite unusual interest. 


The London Mercury in its editorial notes acquits Mr 
Lansbury of wilful injury to the Parks, with the warning 
‘* Don’t do it again.” The poetry includes a piece by Mr 
D. H. Lawrence on ‘ Bells.’ The fiction consists of * Mind 
over Matter ’ (a little strained), ‘ Saint Henri,’ ‘ The Fog’ 
(a quite good little horror). Mr. Ham produces some stray 
verse of Dryden’s, Mr. Sparrow collects some verbal 
reminiscences in Tennyson, Mr. R. W. Chapman publishes 
some new strays of Johnson, and Mr. Arnold Lunn writes 
on mountaineering. The woodcuts are of a different kind 
from those usually in favour in this magazine and will be 
appreciated accordingly. Mr. Burdett, Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. English are the pick of the Chroniclers, with the ever. 
interesting Mr. Newdigate. 


Life and Letters contains a heart-rending story of the 
mental collapse of Mr. Arthur Symons many years ago in 
Italy, and the long stages of his recovery. Mr. Connolly 
in ‘ Conversations in Berlin’ wanders ‘widely without! 
getting anywhere. Mr. W. T. Lawrence elaborates his 
ideas of producing Shakespeare; and Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy has caught the modern man’s fear of decision 
in love to a nicety in ‘ The Smile.’ 


The National devotes its editorials to Mr. MacDonald, 
and the sea, India, the Mahsud troubles, Russian persecu- 
tion, and the New Woman. Mr. C. Pendrill has a paper 
on ‘ The Ancient House Names of London,’ of extra. 
ordinary interest to Londoners; M. F. reviews ‘ The Hunt- 
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‘1g Season 1929-30° in a fairly satisfied frame of mind; 
rod Hollands = il his experience in ‘ The First Year in 
Canada ’ as an emigrant; Mr. Beauman describes ‘ A Night 
in the Matterhorn Couloir’; Mr. Dobrée asks ‘ What is 
History?” and Partex tells the story of a “‘ ranker ”’ in the 


Sudan. 

ire contains rs by Mr. Amery on ‘ Mr. 
Speech and After Naval Conference; 
Empire Economic Unity by Mr. Henry Mond; the Spanish 
Crisis; and India. ‘* Marsh Harrier ” writes with know- 
ledge on ‘ Bird Life in England ’ and the ravages of egg 
dealers and collectors. 


Blackwood continues its serial of India in 1957; Mr. 
Weston Martyr gives us an exciting story of ocean naviga- 
tion by South Sea Islanders in pre-European times; Mr. 
Hannay exhumes some interesting pictures of Spanish life 
from the Jesuit relations; Mr. Jordan has a Cornish tale; 
and Mr. Maycock is justly lyric over Merton. A fine number. 


Cornhill is a number of varied interests. Mr. Richmond 
was with the Italians in 1917-18, and thinks they undervalue 
the English co-operation. Miss Ashworth contributes a 
charming reverie, ‘ On living in Lincoln’s Inn,’ which intro- 
duces much authentic history from its own ‘ Black Book sf 
Mr. Harvey Darton tells of the effort to put down fairy tales 
which stern educationists have waged for centuries; Mr. 
Huxley pays a tribute to the centenary of James Payn; and 
there are many other interesting papers. 


Chambers contains some very interesting papers, such as 
‘The Case of Richard Hunne ’ which definitely helped the 
movement for the Reformation in London, ‘ The Water 
Supply of London,’ ‘ The Wisdom of the Wild,’ by Mr. 
D. Macintyre (a good account of the education of wild things 
by their parents), and Mr. Coulson Kernahan on his garden. 


The World To-day contains illustrated papers on. Mr. 
Snowden, the English attitude towards Prohibition, 
Making a Film of the Sea, and the Fruit Garden (by Mr. 
Henslow). Other papers deal with ‘ The Discipline of 
Sex,’ ‘ Walt Whitman in England’ and the famous and 
unfortunate Italian sculptor Gemito. “> 


The English Review has papers on the Conservative 
Prospects, India, Egypt and Democracy. ‘‘ Pat” gives 
a bitter commentary on Free State affairs; Mr. F. H. Shaw 
exposes the cruel farce of Prohibition and its effects on the 
public; Mr. Rendall contributes a delightful and 
encyclopaedic study of ‘ Horace in English’; Mr. Nazaroff 
tells the story of the Kirghiz, and there are other papers 
and reviews of great interest. 


The Collector reproduces in colour a water-colour of 
Samuel Palmer. Mr. Whitley writes on the exhibition of 
Conversation Pieces, with eight illustrations, one in colour. 
Mr. Hobson writes on ‘ Chinese Porcelain in Japan ’; Dr. 
Eckhardt continues his account of the Figdor collection; 
this time chairs is the subject. Mr. Collins Baker writes 
learnedly of ‘ Portraiture at the Italian Exhibition ’; and 
Mr. Adams-Acton illustrates and describes some fine early 
‘Benches and Wall Seats.’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Miracle of Peille. By J. L. Campbell. Collins. 
6s. 


THIS is a delicate and most unusual story of a girl who 
becomes a medieval saint in modern days, living in one of 
the lost unchanging places that drowse behind the glittering 
French Riviera. Child of shepherd and gipsy, wild gentle 
people driven to death by peasant cruelty, Thérése Ursule 
Corbeille lives alone in the deserted chapel where traces 
of saints and martyrs still stain the walls, and the Virgin 
offers the shelter of her heavenly blue. Thérése has her 
agonies and triumphs, her miracles of a Franciscan kind. 
Birds, beasts and blossoms are her kindred: the stigmata 
throbs in her hands and feet and side: the world’s losels 
are her guests in the broken shrine, and souls and bodies 
are healed by her love and pity. She is a passive saint 
at first, with no trace of the fire that burned in her great 
namesake of Avila; but, when the gross strangers stumble 
on her tender unearthly scene of healing, she crosses the 
Atlantic to show herself at their theatre, for the original 
plan of the great hostel of which her chapel is a fragment 
has been mystically revealed to her, and she aches to see 
it stand whole and fair again. Godless eyes cannot see her 


miracles. Serene she returns, to find that the Virgin has 
led her round this long way to find her heart’s desire in 
dying. There are no sophisticated flavours, no strange 
angles in the impalpable story. It is simple, sad, and pure; 
and if you can accept for the moment the unquestioning 
faith presumed by the chronicler, you will be moved by 
this new chapter in the Golden Legend. Once or twice 
the thin tense strain of the spiritual music seems about to 
snap, when miracle enters a world of motors and halls; it 
quivers and recovers. The pictures of flowery Peille hung 
on its mountainside seem painted in clear and vivid tempera ; 
it is surprising to find a frontispiece by Jean Cocteau. 


Kindness in a Corner. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENT of that deservedly popular play the 
‘ Farmers Wife ’ in respect of the style of its presentation 
and the rural characters involved, this volume provides a 
light evening’s reading of a refreshing character. The 
scene, set as it is within the narrow confines of a country 
parish, gives the author an opportunity for dwelling 
humorously on the comedies and vagaries of human nature 
in small communities where everybody’s business is his 
neighbour’s, and is not without its expected share of sage 
reflections, as, for example, ‘‘ A good man culls good 
advice wherever he can find it, but Mr. Dottery was one 
of those who go to books first . . . . and he had not so far 
sought in the stones, in the woods or in a girl’s laughter 
for sermons.’’ Likewise, ‘‘ a good man often thinks that 
certain ways of life can never alter.”” But though the good 
men of this story give scope for so many of such observa- 
tions, the rather monotonous simplicity of their outlook is 
enlightened by the less educated populace who form their 
background and whose opinions on life are not unduly 
biased by their calling. 


The Great Literary Salons, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By Louis Bathpol, André Hallays, 
etc. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

THESE graceful and incisive notes on personality are as 
imponderable as pastels by Quintin de la Tour, yet they 
carry as much piercing penetration. They take us back to 
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the period in French history when all the arts formed a 
synthesis with life, as once before, but differently, in the 
Middle Ages. Elegance, wit, and sheer beauty of breed- 
phenomena so different as the Black Masses of Madame de 
ing are brought to perfection at an uncounted cost that 
will be paid hereafter. Behind, in the silences, lie 
Montespan, the sombre melancholy of Pascal before the 
‘infinite spaces,’’ the breaking hearts of Julie de 
l’Espinasse. Meanwhile the great ladies civilize still 
farther their fastidious little world in the salons by the 
exciting art of conversation. Five distinguished French 
authors present in this book, with a courtliness worthy of 
their charges, five representatives of these exquisite and 
dangerous talkers. We are brought to the blue room of the 
Marquise de Rambouillet, and endure the flesh of her eyes. 
We mix with brilliant company in the salon of the romantic 
Madame de la Sabliére, where La Fontaine sits contentedly 
in his armchair. Madame Geoffrin, absurd, sovereign, 
and liberal, is seen writing letters to Catherine the Great. 
Madame du Deffand, most brilliant, most disenchanted 
of all, who, in her blind old age, was tricked by fate into 
love of Horace Walpole, commands a sadder, more serious 
attention. With her rises the slender shape of her young 
rival, Julie de l’Espinasse, the ‘‘ Muse of the Encyclopzdia,”’ 
who entered into immortality because her intelligence was 
defeated by her passionate heart. This is a scholarly, 
witty, and diverting volume. 


After the Deed. By J. Storer Clouston. 
7s. 6d. 


THE deed is the accidental homicide of Mr. Yardley by 
young Lord Edgeham, who has been found in Mr. Yardley’s 
house, apparently trying to meet his daughter. His brother 
Lawrence, who has just been turned adrift, takes upon 
himself the responsibility of the blow, and disappears. The 
war intervenes, Edgeham dies leaving a confession in the 
hands of the regimental chaplain, Lawrence returns to 
England after being a prisoner of war. A rascally agent 
and a vindictive clergyman suppress the confession, which is 
only brought to light after many adventures. It is a well- 
constructed and well-written story, as was to be expected 
from Mr. Clouston. 


Blackwood. 


THE LIFE OF 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science 
by Sibyl Wilbur 


AN AUTHENTIC 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Eddy’s life is here depicted with 
illuminating clearness. The author, care- 
fully avoiding invention, has presented 
the facts in a refreshing’ manner. Miss 
Wilbur was not a Christian Scientist 
when she wrote this biography for publi- 
eation in a magazine of general circulation. 


Published by The Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, Boston, U.S.A. 
408 Pages — 18 Illustrations — 
Edition: $3.00 (12s. 4d.). 
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NOTES FOR COLLECTORS 


HE shrewd collector, no matter how light his purse, 

makes a point of attending important sales such as 

that of the Barnet Lewis collection at Christie’s last 
week and this. For in the cold light of the auction-room, 
pictures and china, silver and objects of art can be judged 
calmly, and their relative values—artistic as well as pecuniary 
—appraised. Fashion has less to do with prices nowadays 
than the cynics suppose. Anyone who watched the dis- 
persal of English water-colours last Friday could see that 
good drawings, such as one would care to have on one’s 
own walls, fetched more than indifferent examples by the 
same painters. “The audience, bored to distraction by a 
series of William Hunt’s comic boys and painstaking birds’ 
nests such as Ruskin loved, brightened at once when three 
fine Turner drawings appeared on the stand, and the bidding 
went up by fifties instead of by single guineas. 

The late Mr. Lewis had a passion for English art, and 
could not have enough examples of his favourite painters, 
especially Morland, Hunt and Birket Foster. Thus the sale 
was awaited with some anxiety by those who had specialized 
in this direction. It was pleasant to find that George 
Morland, the wayward genius whose pictures are so racy cf 
the soil, held his own with ease. There were twenty-nine 
of his works in the sale, and they were uneven in quality 
and condition. Yet such was the enthusiasm for Morland 
that every one fetched more than Mr. Lewis had paid for it, 
and the four best pieces brought nearly four times as much 
as the late owner had given. The charming ‘ Higglers pre- 
paring for Market’ went up to 6,500 guineas, and ‘ The 
Deserter Pardoned ’—one of Morland’s many sentimental 
compositions but singularly fine in colour—brought 5,000 
guineas. 

More surprising as well as reassuring to many quiet people 
was Birket Foster’s auction triumph last Monday. The late 
Mr. Lewis had carried his enthusiasm for that industrious 
Victorian to what seemed a perilous extreme. He had 
bought, often at high prices, no fewer than 116 drawings 
by Birket Foster, and all these were offered on the same day. 
Experienced observers predicted a collapse, more especially as 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire collectors, who have long 
competed for Birket Fosters, are suffering from the trade 
depression. But the pessimists were wrong. The first 
drawing of the long series—an unusually large and 
impressive representation of ‘ The Meet’ in the Cotswolds 
or Chilterns—was quickly bid up to goo guineas, 150 guineas 
more than it fetched in 1902 at the Platt sale. The next six, 
varying from 360 to 540 guineas, all brought more than the 
late owner paid for them, and when the big ‘ Venice,’ which 
had cost 420 guineas a generation ago, fetched 850 guineas, 
the sale reputation of Birket Foster was fully confirmed. It 
must be added that this remarkable collection, shown in one 
large room at Christie’s before the sale, produced a more 
favourable impression than might have been expected. 
Birket Foster is unduly contemned by some of our bright 
young people. With his technical skill in handling a delicate 
medium, he combined a real gift for graceful composition, 
and his best drawings will always command admiration. 
It may be noted that the 116 examples of his work averaged 
about £120 each—a substantial price in these days for draw- 
ings, most of which were very small while many of them 
were views of places. 

From the artistic standpoint Turner’s noble drawing of 
* Bonneville, Savoy’ was the finest thing in the Lewis 
collection, and was cheap at 1,500 guineas—a considerable 
advance on its pre-war sale price. It has to be remembered 
that relatively few of Turner’s best works are available; 
with that worldly prudence that distinguished him, Turner 
bequeathed a vast quantity of pictures and drawings to the 
nation, and as many others are in public collections the 
market can never be overstocked. Thus, for once at least, 
artistic and commercial values coincide in Turner’s case. It 
may be added that Lawrence’s popularity is unabated. Two 
of his sprightly half-lengths of women fetched 5,200 and 3,200 
guineas respectively—in each case far more than Mr. Lewis 
had paid. 

Never was there such competition for old silver as there 
isnow. The market price of the metal has touched nineteen 
pence an ounce—the lowest on record—but for silver ware 
dating before 1715 collectors seem prepared to pay anything. 
The modern liking for “ period ” rooms has something to 
‘do with it; a Restoration or Queen Anne interior ought, in 
theory, to be complete with silver candlesticks, dishes and 


a tea equipage of the same generation, and such things are 
daily becoming scarcer. Thus last week at the Lewis sale 
resolute bidders went up to 800 and even 880 shillings an 
ounce—astronomical figures these—for a tiny Charles ]] 
wine-cup and a little posset-pot of the Commonwealth 
respectively. Only an expert would detect any special merit 
in these, but their antiquity is assured by the marks, ang 
that is enough for the devotee. The plainest of plain goblets, 
six inches high, fetched £211 because it was made in 1 
and a handsome peg-tankard and cover, seven inches high, 
dated 1665, fetched £535. Silver of the reigns of William 
III and of Anne is nearly as precious. Four Queen Anne 
candlesticks, with somewhat elaborate chasing, brought 
£1,095, and two elegant little silver-gilt tazze of the same 
period £538. In the near future it may be that later 
eighteenth-century silver will be as eagerly coveted; its 
intrinsic merit is just as great. Indeed, this week at 
Hurcomb’s an octagonal silver kettle and stand, dated 1717, 
fetched £605, so that the value of George I silver is already 
appreciating. 


Wealthy collectors of furniture are tending to concentrate : 


on what may be called museum pieces of exceptional quality, 
It was noticeable in the Barnet Lewis sale that ordinary 
Louis Quinze, Louis Seize and Directoire chairs, tables 
and commodes went for moderate prices, while unusual 
pieces evoked the keenest competition. A handsome 
ormolu commode by Oeben, for instance, fetched £850, and 
an exquisite little marqueterie secretaire, made by La Croix 
under Louis XVI—a delicate work only 4 feet high with 
bouquets of flowers and viols—brought £863. The top 
price of the day was paid for a much earlier work—a late 
Renaissance Italian table in walnut, curiously carved, which 
went for £1,197. Unusual, again, were three tapestry 
cushions of the seventeenth century, one of them certai 

of. English work, and these averaged £210 each. A 
characteristic statuette by Clodion, a very classical ‘ Flora,’ 
brought £441, but the next lot, a typical Directoire clock in 
marble and ormolu, excited little interest. The jade objects, 
as usual, were popular, for jade is still a passion in, the 
West, though its Imperial patrons in China have disappeared. 
A dark-green jade ‘ Koro” and cover, 7} inches high, 
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fetched £323, and two dark-green beakers £241. The 
beauty of the material, for its lovers, is beyond price. As 
with jade, so it is with fine Chinese porcelain. The few good 
pieces in the collection sold well, and for a pair of small 
famille verte vases £798 was paid. 

This week will be memorable to all lovers of Sculpture for 
the dispersal of Lord Lansdowne’s famous collection of 
Greek marbles. Few private persons nowadays, even in 
America, try to adorn their homes with the spoils of Greece, 
as our ancestors did as a matter of course when they came 
back from the Grand Tour. Nor does the opportunity of 
buying a Greek masterpiece often occur. The last collection 
of the kind to come to auction was that of the Hope family 
in 1917, which fetched £58,000 and included a famous 
‘ Antinous,’ now in the possession of Lord Cowdray. The 
two best-known pieces at Lansdowne House are, of course, 
the majestic ‘ Herakles,’ showing the influence of Scopas, 
and the ‘ Wounded Amazon,’ after Polyclitus. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


UCH of the existing old furniture, known to be 

genuine, cannot be acquired. The State, having 

purchased it, it is beyond the reach of the private 
collector. But there are collectors’ pieces which have not 
been presented to Court, their beauty has not been made 
public. This particular field in collecting is fascinating 
and here the real collector may, by his foresight, place him- 
self in advance of his contemporaries. 

It is obvious that there are fashions in collecting: at one 
time there is a feverish demand for lacquered furniture, at 
another for gate-leg tables, and, when the demand abates, 
prices, which had become inflated, drop again. The auction 
‘ rooms have recently cast a shade upon early and late 
Victorian painters whose pictures were purchased at high 
prices on behalf of the nation. This is an instance of 
attempting to presage the later value of contemporary 
fashionable artists’ work. It is curious, that in searching 
for some hitherto little traversed path, many people have 
snatched at ancient articles of furniture more for their 
quaintness than for their beauty. But in the main the 
assessment of collectible furniture has remained compara- 
tively even for the whole of the twentieth century, and it is 
my belief that modern taste is sufficiently educated to 
appreciate the great masterpieces of furniture of the past. 

Early English furniture has a prestige. Examples of the 
Tudor and early Stuart period will always be collectors’ 
pieces and beyond the pockets of most collectors. Massive 
tables and buffets of oak are used as supports to chimney- 
pieces. Elaborately carved bedsteads with fluted pilasters 
and bulbous ornament are worthy of notice, oak chairs 
with arms and carved backs, and oak chests inlaid with 
ebony, bog-oak, holly and walnut are all collectors’ pieces at 
which the most fastidious modern dare not throw a stone. 
The golden age of English furniture came when colour was 
a note: the age of Van Dyck, and later Lely’s languorous 
beauties and Kneller’s woodennesses. In faded hangings it 
may be seen at Hampton Court. Transition is very evident 
at Hampton Court. The picture galleries are determinate. 
The structure, in spite of Sir Christopher Wren, holds brave 
moments of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The great walnut galaxy in English furniture, in itself 
a wood capable of fine markings, or figure, was sur- 
rounded in domestic furnishings with colour, in tapestry 
and in pictures. Collectors to-day have assigned walnut to 
the Queen Anne period, really only some fourteen years at 
the opening of the eighteenth century. This is a literary 
determination as to the ‘‘ Golden Age,”’ but furniture need 
not be so circumscribed. It was at this moment that veneer 
made its appearance: the slicing of rare or pretty woods 
affixed upon a commoner base. Nowadays the modern 
cabinet-maker can lay on veneer as thin as a cigarette paper. 
In the days of Queen Anne, science was not so much an 
integral part of cabinet work as it is now. Bureaux and 
cabinets often show a cockling in old examples, but they are 
not the prettier for that. 

Searchings for originality linked up with suggestive ideas 
from the Continent; Chippendale came quite as a point in 
evolution following early Georgian chairs, spacious and 
Hogarthian in gargantuan proportions. It was Chippendale 
who brought mahogany into general use; he taught the 
village craftsman how to fashion the new wood. But if the 


provincial maker did not fashion it in mahogany he made 
it in beech and other native woods. Chippendale gave a 
greatness to chairs. His published work shows multifarious 
designs, especially mirror-frames. The greatness of 
Chippendale was the assimilation of Chinese design, of 
French ribbon ornament. In the former he was a copyist, 
in the latter a translator. The mahogany period under 
Chippendale’s inspiration is a sparkling moment in English 
furniture. In relation to Chippendale there lies Hepple. 
white as a trade relation, a link between him and later 
days of colour. Chippendale was form, Hepplewhite was 
subdued form, a filtrated Chippendale, always in terms of 
mahogany. Sheraton, although he did not know it, wei 
sitting in a poor tenement, became as visionary as Blake in 
furniture design and was entirely indebted to France. His 
métier was satinwood, colour in itself, further embellished 
4 Louis Quinze with coloured panels. He issued a book of 
designs, but it has never been proven that Sheraton worked 
at a cabinet-maker’s bench as Chippendale did. But as a 
fine dreamer of designs carried out by other Sheraton stands 
for an English style, possibly derivative, but in its practical 
moments especially anglicized in regard to cunning drawers 
and mechanical gadgets. 

It is impossible to forget the Exhibition of Italian Art and 
to ask where Italian furniture had its influence. The Dutch 
Exhibition gave interiors with furniture almost our own. 
The Italian canvases give snatches of landscape and 
indicate wondrous pleasances or a stretch of plain palpitat. 
ing with colour. The question is asked, what influence 
Italian furniture has had in this country. Perhaps in reply 
one may point to the Console Table with its marble-top or the 
peculiar hall-chair of the squire in the eighteenth century 
and later, Italianate in form with its squeezed waist and 
bearing the arms of the owner. This fashion was an 
echo of the Grand Tour of the young Englishman. 

It were better to go to Elizabethan days to hear the growl 
of Roger Ascham. The fashion of following Italy in speech 
and furniture were to him ‘‘ the enchantment of Circe 
brought out of Italy to mar men’s manner in England.” It 
would disturb old Roger Ascham to see the queues at 
Burlington House to-day. 
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K. MIKIMOTO 


Original Japanese Cultured Pearls 
205 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Tel. Mayfair 5480 


New Exhibition Room : 
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An old Chinese 
Cabinet of Drawers 
of incised red lac- 


Abridged Catalogue 7s. 


The Largest Collection of 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and Works of Art in the World 


44 to 


OVER 100 ROOMS 
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52 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 


HE most hopeful feature about our con- 
| temporary art is the renaissance of the 
water-colour. At the annual exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy and at various 
smaller galleries, the discriminating visitor 
can often find a few water-colours of real 
distinction. The fact that many of the artists are 
unknown to the general public is no argument 
against the quality of their work. It merely 
means that an increasing number of men and 
women are beginning to take the art of water- 
colour painting seriously, and that amateurs and 
collectors generally can now distinguish between 
a water-colour in the best tradition and one which, 
though painted with transparent colours, is so 
stippled and ‘‘ harassed ’’ as to render the effect of 
an oil painting. 

It is difficult to give a date to the revival of this 
beautiful and essentially English method, but 
many of us can remember when water-colours were 
held in such contempt that people who painted 
them were hardly considered by the ignorant as 
real’ artists. 

During the Victorian era the water-colour was 
sidetracked. There were, of course, a few men 
who held, unprofitably in a material sense, to the 
great traditions of Girtin, Turner, Cotman, 
Thirtle, and others. The aim, however, 
of the majority was to produce in water-colour 
something that had the realistic finish only 
obtainable in opaque pigment. As an example 
of the bad method, there is the picture called 
‘ Spring,’ by Fred. Walker. 

The precise drawing,. simple washes and 
restrained tints which constitute the genius and 
charm of the Norwich School, the dignity of 
Turner in his early period and the atmosphere of 
De Wint were replaced by a laborious technique 
which made the interpretation of nature in regard 
to landscape painting impossible. 

Every good water-colour must be spontaneous, 
and, if possible, painted at one sitting. To 
retouch or to sponge out is to lose vitality. The 
artist must try to blend dexterity with accident, 
for such is the subtlety of this method that no 
two water-colours can ever be precisely the same. 

And yet without a scientific preparation the 
happiest of accidents will be of little use. The 
foundation of the best style of work is in good 
drawing. 

The Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Modern 
English Water-Colour Society, at the St. 
George’s Gallery, has a particular interest, for 
we may assume that it expresses the ideals of the 
younger exponents of the art of painting in water- 
colours. The outstanding merit of this collection 
is that the artists realize, at least, that their 
medium is fluid, and that it is better to leave a 
wash even of the wrong tone than to try to repair 
it by repainting. An exhibit of singular skill is 
Mr. P. H. Jowett’s picture entitled ‘ The Stem.’ 
The flower-pot and the bowl in which it stands 
are painted with confidence. Mr. Jowett has also 
rendered the effect of light without forcing the 
values. Mr. Maresco Pearce contributes an 
attractive work called ‘ Leicester Corner.” He 
has been so interested in the various iron-work, 
railings, etc., as to make it the motive of the 
picture. The result is an original and entertain- 


ing design. There are two scenes by Mr. John 
Nash, a ‘‘ modern:’”” who is not without 4a 
knowledge of tradition. Other notable exhibits, 
are Mr. Frank Dobson’s two nudes. The Study 
for the ‘ Prodigal Son,’ by Mr. William Roberts, 
who might be called the leader of the Robot 
School, has humour, though we may be expected 
to take it seriously. The Prodigal is seen wear. 
ing a collar and red tie, flannel trousers and jacket, 
The grouping of the figures behind him has its 
decorative interest. Otherwise it is funny and 
much, as we regret it, nothing that is funny can 
ever be great. 

The verdict on the modern water-colours in this 
show is that, with two or three exceptions, they 
lack form. It is too easy to throw us a handful 
of ‘‘ sea, ships and flowers,’ as does Mr. David 
Jones. Any child can do this sort of thing and 
less self-consciously. Even Mr. Duncan Grant 
cannot convince us in his ‘ Ships in Harbour’ 
that they are solid things in a strong uncom. 
promising light. Yet there is a feeling of fresh- 
ness about much of the ‘‘ modernists.’’ Some of 
them will prosper zsthetically. A. B. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Earv Beatty, ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. By Geoffrey Rawson. 


Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Kinc’s REGIMENT 1914-1919. By Everard Wyrall. 
Arnold. 21s. and 7s. 6d. 

A Lire oF Joun Wirkes. By O. A. Sherrard. Allen and 
Unwin. 6d. 


JosEPHINE, THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. 


By R. McNair 
Wilson. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 


GenerAL Hertzoc. By L. E. Neame. Hurst and 
Blackett. 18s. 
A History oF Ciare, SUFFOLK. By Gladys A. Thornton. 
Heffer. 10s. 6d. 
Lonpon Lire IN THE EIGHTEENTH Century. By M. Dorothy 
George. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
FICTION 


Tue CrystaL Sxutt. By Warren Hill. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


THe SECRET OF THE CREEK. By Victor Bridges. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Rep Likkxer. By Irvin S. Cobb. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Eac.es Hicu. By E. B. Dewing. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

PILGRIM TO THE AByss. By Axel Eggebrecht. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

A CASTLE FoR SALE. By M. N. A. Messer. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

CuILpREN OF GLamouR. By Elizabeth Cobb Chapman. 
Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 

A Lear. By Lorna Doone Beers. Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue GENTLE StraNGER. By W. Byron Mowery. Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER THE GREATEST. By William Hazlett Upson. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


SAILOR IN A WHIRLPOOL. By L. Steni. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Otto BaBenpiek. By Gustav Frenssen. Harrap. 10s. 


Tue House. By Bruce Marshall. Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. 

THe Tree's SHADOW. 
Blount. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Miracte oF Pete. By J. L. Campbell. Drawing by 
Jean Cocteau. Collins. 6s. 

Tue TrrumMPHANT Footman. By Edith Oliver. 
7s. 6d. 
Many titles are held over owing to lack of space. 


By Louise Rourke. Selwyn and 


Secker. 
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Water-colour Drawing 


F. WHEATLEY 


Size 17 x 25 inches 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 0372 


The Zwemmer Gallery 


26 Litchfield Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


Permanent exhibition of Piper 

Prints and other fine repro- 

ductions after Modern and 
Old Masters 


ORIGINAL WORKS 
by Epstein, Matthew Smith, 
Sickert, Vlaminck, Duncan 
Grant, André Derain, and 
other leading modern artists 


Illustrated catalogue of reproductions sent free 
on application 


e Gallery is open from 9.30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on weekdays. Admission free. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4710 


The Foyle Art Gallery 


The Gallery is primarily intended to assist 
Rising Artists of Merit to show their Paint- 
ings. The March Exhibition, which continues 
until the 26th, is devoted to the 

WORKS OF CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS 
The Gallery is 75 feet in length. To enable 
everyone to visit the Exhibition the Gallery 
is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 10 a.m. 
until 7 p.m., admission and catalogue being 
free. The lighting has received especial atten- 
tion so that one is able to view the pictures 
as well by artificial as by day. 


A Book of Cartoons 
By ALFRED LOWE, EXCEPTIONALLY CLEVER 
CARTOONS BY A LONDON STREET Artist. ‘‘The 
appearance of the artist is always astonishing 
and unexpected,’’ Liam O’Flaherty remarks 
in a long introduction. ‘‘. . . suddenly you 
are stupefied to find . . . a young miner like 
Alfred Lowe drawing with a cunning that 
cannot be taught.’’ The six cartoons are of 
literary giants in present-day Engind. 

The volume will be well produced, printed on fine art 
paper, royal 4to size, Edition limited to 750 numbered 
copies, price 10/6 net. a March 24th.) 

Books you no longer want 


Foyle's will aia them—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES for BOOKS 


PRINTS AND PICTURES 
New, Second-hand, Out-of-Print. 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 9310 (5 lines), 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 416 

(Crosse Date: First post Thursday, March 13) 
Our Great Pgack MINISTER—A MAN OF FAME; 
Our First War MINISTER—STILL GREATER NAME. 
Gallops apace, but covers little ground. 
Clip at each end what’s worn by man and hound. 
In cricket-field and kitchen often found. 
Proverbially unsafe to play with me. 
In Spanish lands I journey towards the sea. 
No quarrel this that’s like to last for ever. 
Comes, ere the cuckoo: now his tail we’ll sever. 
Our first crop cut, may we not get this second? 
The lesser light: a Latin word ‘tis reckoned. 
Sweet singer he of Israel’s joys and sorrows, 
From him her lovely plumes my lady borrows. 
Seek me in far Tibet, where roams the yak. 
Of this Sir Piercie Shafton had the knack, 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 

The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Revizw in which the Acrostic appears. 

RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

8. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Eaitor, Saturpay Revizsw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

6. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 414 


R At! 1 Macbeth, i, 2. ‘* A rat without a tail.” 
gO Ut Witches were supposed to be able to take 
S) to T2 the shape of any animal, but it was 
phes_ Us? always tailless. 
O possu M* 2A bullock three years old. 
F orenoo N 3 I Cor. xv. 32. 
S ympatheti C 4‘*A possum up a gum-tree.”” (“ Up a 
H eife R gum-tree, in a fix, at the end of one’s 
polly Ons resources.’’) C.O.D. 
R_hetori C 5 Rev. ix. 11, and note in R.V. 
grO Und 
N uptial S Explanation of Proem.—The plant 


called in the A.V. Rose of Sharon is the 
Autumn Crocus. See note in the R.V. 
The Rose of Sharon of our gardens is 
the” Large-flowered St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum). 

Acrostic No. 414.—The winner is Mr. James Hall, 1 Redcross 
Street, Liverpool, who has selected as his prize, ‘ Life in the 
Pacific Fifty Years Ago,’ by Alfred P. Maudslay, published 
by Routledge and reviewed by us on February 23 under the title, 
‘ Fiji and Samoa.’ Twenty-seven other competitors named this 
book, fourteen chose ‘ Humorous Stories,’ twelve ‘ Ur of the 
Chaldees,’ twelve ‘ Annals of a Chequered Life,’ twelve ‘ Con- 
tinental Statesmen,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Aron, Barberry, Bargee, E. Barrett, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Bolo, Boote, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Bertram R. 
Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, Chip, J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, 
Dhualt, D. L., Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, M. East, C. W. S. Ellis, 
R, J. Fletcher, Fossil, Gay, Glamis, T. Hartland, H. C. M., 
James, Jeff, John Lennie, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
Madge, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, Mrs, Milne, Nancy 
Montgomerie, Dr. Pearse, Peter, F. M. Petty, Polamar, Quis, 
Raalte, Rho Kappa, Robinsky, St. Ives, Stucco, Sydney, Mrs. 
Daphne Touche, C. J. Warden, A. W. Wheeler, Willoughby, 
Capt. W. R, Wolseley, Zyk, Carlton, Margaret, Tyro, H. M. 
Vaughan. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, 
J. Chambers, Clam, Coque, Mrs, Alice Crooke, Farsdon, 
G. M. Fowler, D. L, Haldane-Porter, Mrs. Greene, Jeye, Jop, 
Miss Kelly, Lilian, K. Moloney, Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, 
N. O. Sellam, Raven, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Thora, Twyford, 
Mrs, A, Lytton Sells. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Lole, 
H. de R. Morgan, Margaret Owen, Mrs. Pearce, W. P. J. 

Light 9 baffled 23 solvers; Light 3, 8; Light 11, 2; Lights 
1, 6, and 12, 1. 

Acrostic No. 412.—Correct: H. C. M. 

Acrostic No, 413.—One Light wrong: H. C. M. 

RESULT OF OUR THIRTIETH QUARTERLY CoMPETITION.—The 
winner is “St. Ives,” Mrs. F. Crichton Matthew, 28 The 
Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, who is requested to choose a 
book, not exceeding Two Guineas in value, from among those 
reviewed by us during the past quarter. Boskerris, with the 
remarkably good score of 154 out of a possible 155, tied with 
the winner. Gay made 153 points, Fossil and Shorwell 152; 
C. J. Warden and Margaret 151; Mrs. R. Brown, Dhualt, and 
Martha 150; A. E., Ceyx, Ursula D’Ot, Peter, and Carlton 149; 


SOVIET 
ATTACK 


ON 
RELIGION 


HE co-operation of e 


reader who is a believer jp 


God and lover of liberty is 
sought by the CHRISTIAN 
PROTEST MOVEMENT, 
This movement was formed in 
December, 1929, to organise in 
one united voice the public 
feeling of horror and indignation at the 
outrageous attack upon God, and all 
religious education and worship, now 
so seriously menacing the Russian 
people and threatening the civilised 
world. 

No call for Protest was ever more 
urgent. Important mass meetings are 
being held in all parts. Your attend- 
ance is asked, and offers of assistance 
in local organisation of further meet- 
ings are invited. 

Let your influence be added to this 
effort to secure freedom for your fellow 
Believers and relief from violence and 
persecution. 


Donations and offers of help should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 


CHRISTIAN 
PROTEST 
MOVEMENT 


NON-POLITICAL & UNDENOMINATIONAL 


nder the patronage of Leaders 
Cr Religious and Public life) 


24 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 


John Lennie, N. O. Sellam, and Sisyphus 148, 
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INTEREST 

paid by this Society FREE FROM 
INCOME TAX 


INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES—The Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
21,937,900 Interest and Bonus paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January 1st and July rst. Easy withdrawals 
without any expense. No investor has ever lost a penny of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


WESTBOURNE PAR 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 
C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.LS., Manager. 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


Preliminary Notice 


Selected Land and Property 
Company Limited 


Authorised Capital - - £100,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
180,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each 
and 
40,000 Deferred Shares of 5s. each 


The holders of the Ordinary shares are entitled to 
60 per cent. and the holders of the Deferred shares 
to 40 per cent. of the profits which in respect of each 
year shall be distributed as dividend. 


On a winding-up, the holders of the Ordinary shares 
are entitled to preferential repayment of capital. 
Surplus assets (after repayment of capital to Deferred 
shareholders) are .to be divided as to 60 per cent. 
amongst the holders of Ordinary shares and as to 
the balance of 40 per cent. amongst the holders of 
Deferred shares. 


AN ISSUE will be made shortly of 100,000 Ordinary 
shares of 10s. each at par. 


Copies of the Prospectus and forms of applica- 
tion will be obtainable from the Brokers, 
MESSRS. COLEGRAVE & CO. 
3 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. and Stock 
Exchange 
or the Registered Offices of the Company, 
146 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester 
(Incorporated in England in 1864) 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 
3ist December, 1929 


Total Income for year, £10,784,874, being an increase of £473,899 over the previous 


year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £45,945,704, being an increase of £3,079,444 during 


the year. 


Total Claie Paid in the year, £4,503,090. The Company has paid £61,480,654 


since its establishment. 


ting on December gist, 1929, amounted to £63, —_ 002 in 
Ordinary and £88, 256, 178 the Industrial Branch 


Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. per cent. again declared on all Pe hi Branch 


participating Policies. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,918,011, being an increase 
of £215,666 over the previous year ; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,739,174, 


being an increase of £106,392. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


AM not concerned with political personalities. The 
advantages of this leader or the shortcomings of 
another are outside the scope of this column, but it 


I 


is not expressing the position too strongly to say that a 
drastic alteration in existing conditions is a dire neces- 
sity if we are to remain a great financial power. 
While economy would tend to reduce our budgetary 
expenditure, we stand committed for many years to 


vast expenditure entailing heavy taxation. There 
appears one solution, and one solution only, to the 
problem; and that is so to increase our profitable 
productivity that by the considerable augmentation of 
our national income the ratio of taxation to the whole 
is radically reduced and will no longer prove an over- 
whelming burden to our industries. 


UNDERGROUND 


Careful perusal of Lord Ashfield’s remarks at the 
annual general meetings of the Underground group 
of companies held last week strengthens my liking 
for Underground ordinary shares, to which the atten- 
tion of readers -of these notes has been frequently 
drawn in the past. Trade depression and economic 
factors have had little effect on the growth of London, 
and its expansion, which has been so phenomenal of 
recent years, is likely to continue. In these cir- 
cumstances it would appear that the revenue of the 
Underground, providing as it does the bulk of the 
transport facilities for the metropolis, must enjoy 
steady expansion year by year. It will be remem- 
bered that an increased final dividend was paid for 
1929, bringing the total distribution up to 8 per cent. 
as compared with 7 per cent. for 1928 and 5 per cent. 
for, 1927. These shares can be deemed a thoroughly 
sound permanent lock-up investment. 


SHELL PREFERENCE 


Last week the public were invited to subscribe 
for an issue of 5,000,000 7 per cent. second pre- 
ference shares of £1 each in the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company, Limited, at 25s. per share. 
Owing to general conditions the issue proved a 
decided disappointment, underwriters being left with 
about 80 per cent. These preference shares at the 
moment of writing these notes are procurable in the 
neighbourhood of 24s. 6d., at which price a yield of 
approximately £5 14s. 3d. per cent. is shown. The 
security of these preference shares is such that they 
must be deemed exceptionally attractive at the present 
level. The issued capital of the company consists of 
200,000 5 per cent. cumulative first preference shares 
of £10, and, including last week’s issue, £ 10,000,000 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1, 
also 24,121,361 ordinary shares of £1. When it is 
realized that for the past three years these ordinary 
shares have received dividends of 25 per cent. free 
of tax, it will be seen what a very substantial margin 
is left over after paying the first preference dividend, 
even on the present increased number. The Shell 
profits for 1928 amounted to £5,447,894, from which 
total £100,000 is required for dividends on the first 


preference shares, after which £700,000 is taken for 
payment of dividend on these 7 per cent. preference. 
on last year’s figures it will be seen the amoug 
required is covered seven times. 


CEREBOS SALT 


The recently issued report of Cerebos Limited 
vides ample evidence of the continued Prosperity of 
this company of salt manufacturers, the business of 
which has enjoyed such steady and substantial expan. 
sion since its registration in 1903. The report fo; 
the year ended November 3o last showed that profits 
amounted to £213,232, an increase of some £40,00 
over the previous year. For 1928 shareholders 
received a dividend of 25 per cent. free of tax, and 
in addition, a capital bonus of 25 per cent. whi 
brought the capital up to its present level of 
4500,000. For 1929 a dividend of 30 per cent. free 
of tax is to be distributed, which distribution is on 
the increased capital. That the directors are adopt. 
ing a conservative attitude as regards distributions 
can be realized from the fact that earnings for 1929 
were equivalent to approximately 42} per cent. on 
the issued capital, At the present level Cerebos 
shares still appear worth acquiring. 


OLYMPIA 


As a result of underwriters being left with some 
40 per cent. of the issue, dealings are taking place 
in the 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares of 
Olympia Limited at a discount. As was pointed out 
in these notes a fortnight ago, these preference shares 
appear a well secured, and, in their class, attractive 
preference investment. 


TOBACCO AND BREWERY INVESTMENTS 


_ Budget uncertainties are causing a depression in 
both the brewery and tobacco market, with the result 
that Imperial Tobacco shares are now standing at a 
very depreciated level. The strength of this company 
has often been referred to in these notes in the past, 
and, while it is realized that Mr. Snowden may tum 
to the tobacco industry in the next Budget, it is felt 
that the fall in the price of these shares has over-dis- 
counted any effect on their earnings that Budgetary 
attention may cause. This company’s finances have 
been handled on a most conservative basis, and the 
company’s assets and reserves must have a present 
market price greatly in excess of their balance sheet 
valuation. As for the brewery market, it would appear 
that the marking down of prices of such counters as 
Watney Combe Units and Guinness has been over- 
done, and for those who are prepared to accept the 
Budgetary risk involved and who favour this class 
of investment, both these shares appear worthy of 
attention. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 

The Selected Land & Property Company Limited has 
been formed to develop freehold estates at Whitton, 
Twickenham, and South Harrow. It is understood 
that the public will be invited to subscribe for 10s. 
ordinary shares and 5s. deferred shares in this company 
next week. 


TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Funds Exceed £37.466,700, Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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RONGHOLD THRIF 
Chief Office. 
Holb 
‘| en THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 
M4 EXTRACTS FROM THE 
“4 EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
4 YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1929 
ORDINARY BRANCH 
New Sums Assured - - - £17,606,949 
of Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - -£€187,547,449 
out Premiums Received - - - = £€11,713,684 
ive Payments to Policyholders - - - © £€11,102,120 
Policyholders’ share of profits - - - £2,477,808 
Whole 
ces 
Reversionary Bonus £2 6s.% Endow- 
in ment Assurances 
sult 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
New Sums Assured - - - + £63,182,236 
felt Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - -£€471,457,356 
dis- Premiums received - £17,385,175 
Payments to Policyholders - - - - £12,454,111 
the Policyholders’ share of profits - - - £3,316,062 
sent Reversionary Bonus - £1 148.% 
heet 
SETS EXCEE 
ver- £228,000,000 } GENERAL BRANCH 
= AL CLAIMS PAID EXG Premiums Received - - = £1,845,509 
of £337,000,000 


Payments to Policyholders £1,180,020 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1929 - £24,736,251 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 

cleaner. Samples free. 


cut. Patterns free. James Street Tweed 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length 
Depot, 


Typewriting 


‘ Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


ZSTIMONIALS DUPLICATED. Prices per testimonial, 

50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accuracy and prompti- 

tude. Literary work. Miss Nancy McFarlane (4). 44 
Elderton Road, ‘Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Education 1 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION: Uplands 

School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of 

£10 a year will be offered on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 6, to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 
31, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants 
of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 31. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Five Entrance Scholarships are 

open for competition for September 1930, to girls between 

the ages of 12 and 15; value £90 to £50. Latest date 
for returning Entry Forms, March 15. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 


HE Council invite applications not later than March 29, 

for the post of Head Mistress of the above School, to 

take up duty in September, 1930. Applicants must be 
members of the Church of England, and University Graduates. 
For full particulars and form of application, apply to the 
Secretary, Church Education Corporation, 34 Denison House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


GUARANTEED POSITION.—KENSINGTON COLLEGE 

gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 

position on completion of Secretarial and Business Training. 
Languages and foreign shorthand a speciality. Postal courses 
available.—Prospectus from Mr. J. O. Munford, KENSINGTON 
COLLEGE, Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. Telephone, Padding- 
ton 9046. 


Personal 


FFICER’S daughter, aged 52, left with very little money. 

Trained as a masseuse but had to give up owing to heart 
‘trouble. For several months unable to work and small 
savings quite exhausted, Will be some time before she is able to 
seek fresh work. In the event of her not recovering sufficiently 
we will help her obtain a_ pension. Gifts for assistance‘ 
meanwhile to Preb. Carlile, ‘‘ Special Cases,’? The Church Army, 
55 Bryanston St., W.1. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 8.3.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Gra 
Appleton oulis Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Gyldendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano's Hodder & Stoughton Sampson Low 
Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer ‘urst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hali Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson Jarrold §.P.C.K. 
Collins Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The y Head 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 

arrot Mils & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray Wishart 


Qar- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 


Shipping 


~ 
& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
i MAIL AND PASSENGER’ SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. 
' Frequent and Regular Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BUR CEYLON ST , 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA’ 
P. & O. and Tickets Tickets of 
A ingeable, also 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand - 


sail Street, London, E.C.3; for Freight 
| P. & O. and Bl, Offices, 128 Leadenhall Street, 
Bl. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 199 Leadenhall Street, 


Art Galleries 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 
Exhibition open till March 27. 10-5. Sats, 10-1. 


Journalism 


FOR THE 


It is not a matter of “ inspiration,” or even education. If you can use a 
pen with intelligence you can know the delight of seeing your own work 
in print. The LC.A. HOME STUDY FN JOURNALISM, ARTICLE and 
STORY WRITING teaches you just what Editors wantand how to write it. 
L.C.A. pupils everywhere are making good incomes in spare time. The 
te fees are therefore a sound investment. Write to-day for FREE 
GUIDE “R.A.”” LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
(Dept. B.A.), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1 


Books 


GILBERT JAMIESON 
Rare Books and First Editions 
Old and Modern 
Catalogues now available Post Free 
10 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. 
Please state wants; we offer the following 


special cheap lots :— 


Schnitzler’s Rhapsody. Limited Edition. 1928, 25s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella. 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909, 30s. 

Pater’s Sebastian Van Storck. Illustrated by Alastair. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s, 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. 18s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 50s, Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

Rembrandt Religious Legends, Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas, 

Carmen by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
Bull. 18s. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume designs by modern artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 

Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 
14s. Published 26s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 


Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry. 2 vols. 258. 
Published 42s. 
Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 


Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of. 6 vols. 22s. 
Published 63s. 

Slater’s Engravings and Their Value. 3rd Edition. 8s. 6d. 

All above are well illustrated and quite new. A large list 

of similar items (No. 431), post free on application to— 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Published by “the Proprietors, Tue SaturDay Revirw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden —— Temple Bar 3157, two po in the Parish of 
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